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GIRL-LIFE IN CHINA. 


BY 3. BH, BYDER, 

MAW HINAMEN ceased many } occasion celebrated with much ceremony and 
years since to possess for } great rejoicing when the new-comer is a boy. 
us the interest of nov-} But custom has made it difficult for Chinese 
elty ; but Chinese women } parents in general to exhibit any marked 
are as rare in our country } demonstrations of joy over the advent of a 
as black swans, and?girl. Still, she must be accorded some dis- 
Chinese children still ; tinctive appellation, though it should be only 
rarer. Indeed, we usually talk and think ; “ Daughter Number One, Two, or Three,” as 
solely of John, and half forget that, in} the case may be. Sometimes, however, she 
accordance with nature’s general plan, the ; is granted a more suggestive cognomen, such 
Flowery Empire must offer a Jill—with her } as “ Beckoning a Brother,” “Lead along a 
name altered—for each Jack, and that, con- ; Brother,” “Come, Younger Brother,” and 
sidering the vastness of the population, } even occasionally receives the poetical title 
Celestial babies and children must be as} of “ White Water-Lily,” “Beautiful Pearl,” 
countless as blades of grass. or “ Better than Gold.” 

The lives of women in most lands, save} The existence of Chinese girls among the 
among the wealthy or otherwise exceptionally } nobility passes in a monotonous round which 
favored classes, are not too easy; but all} would drive an American damsel insane 
foreigners who have resided in China agree } merely to imagine. The poor creatures live 
that there existence bears especially hard on } in seclusion and restraint within the prison- 
the feminine sex. like walls of their homes, awaiting the time 

Wide as is the gulf which in many respects : when desirable suitors may be brought for- 
divides the lives of Chinese girls of different ; ward by friends for the parents’ inspection, 
classes, there are certain misfortunes which} and they be permitted to exchange one 
all share in common. A female infant is } species of slavery for another. 
rarely a welcome arrival in any home, from} The daughters in wealthy middle-class 
the palace of a mandarin to the hovel of a} families are kept almost as strictly secluded, 
beggar. Asa rule, indeed, she is worse than} and are taught that a properly behaved 
unwelcome; she is regarded as an actual} maiden would blush at the indelicacy of 
incumbrance, and not unfrequently disap-} even indulging in a wish to take a peep at 
pears forever within a few hours from the } the outside world or allowing herself to be 
drawing of her first breath. Admit, how- } caught sight of by a male stranger. 
ever, that she is permitted to live, anéd; Among the rural population, small farmers 
succeeds in doing so in spite of difficulties, ; and the like, girls lead a much freer exist- 
she ought to flourish, if there is any truth in; ence, aud the daughters of the poor are 
the old saying that a baby who is least} obliged from the earliest possible age to toil 
watched and tended generally thrives the} for their daily bread, accepting any employ- 
best. ; ment which may offer—frequently of a kind 

A month after a child’s birth is the usual} much too arduous for their years and 
time for what is called “ naming-day”—an ‘ strength. 
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A common occupation for girls is the plait- 
ing of silk to lengthen the “pig-tails” 
universally worn by men, and the making of 





CARRYING THE BABY. 


lanterns, fancy boxes, and paper money. 
Often, too, while tiny children, they are put 
down to embroidery-frames and kept so 
closely confined—in many cases obliged to 
work, with short intervals of intermission, 
from dawn to dusk—that blindness and 
spinal disease are the result of this cruel 
overtasking in a wretchedly paid branch of 
industry. ° 

As in other countries, girls belonging to 
the working-classes find plenty of employment 
when they can be allowed to stay at home, 
in caring for the successive babies of the 
family. They do not, however, hold the 
infants in their arms, but support them on 
their backs—a much easier mode of carrying 
a burden than would seem possible from 
looking at a picture. 

Among Chinese girls, especially those 
belonging to the middle and upper classes, 
faces may often be seen which, if not exactly 
pretty according to the Western world’s 
standard of beauty, are pleasing and even 
attractive. Until they are grown, girls wear 
their hair—which is usually long and luxuri- 





ant—braided in a heavy plait and hanging 
down the back, embellished with loops-and- 
ends of scarlet cord. 

We are often told that the habit of dwarf- 
ing the feet of girl babies is the exclusive 
privilege of the noble classes; but mission- 
aries assert that in some districts the practice 
is nearly universal, with the exception of 
families descended from the Tartars. Some- 
times, in a poor family, it is only the eldest 
daughter who is subjected to this torture; 
any succeeding female child who indiscreetly 
appears has her feet left to attain their 
natural growth, in order that she may earn 
her own living as soon as she is old enough, 
or have the pleasure of waiting on her tiny- 
footed sister, who, it is hoped, will assist her 
parents by making a marriage above her 
station. 

These deformed feet are styled “golden 
lilies,” and, though they give to their pos- 
sessors a waddling unsteady gait which 
strikes foreigners as uncouth and painful, 
they are considered the perfection of beauty 
by the Celestials. Before we sneer too unre- 
strainedly at this perverted taste, we may as 
well try to fancy what an ancient Greek 
would have said of one of the female orna- 
ments of Christendom, with her corset, 
bustle, and high-heeled shoes! New York, 
London, or Paris raves over the professional 
beauty thus attired, and the poetical Western 
youth indites sonnets to his lady’s ears, which 








“GOLDEN LILIES.” 


are drawn out of shape by heavy rings, while 
the Chinese troubadour compares the move- 
ments of his Dulcinea to “ the waving of the 
willows,” 
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Up to the time of her marriage, a Chinese {| when at work, and, while possessing needful 
girl parts her hair smoothly from the middle } warmth, has very little weight.” 
of her forehead; but, on the wedding-day, The illustration of a youthful pupil in a 
the bride’s tresses are drawn tightly back } missionary school gives a good idea of the 
and every short hair carefully pulled out by } costume, which there seems little prob- 
tweezers, in order to make her forehead appear } ability young women in America will ever 
broad and high—a practice, by the by, which } feel inclined to adopt; and, in spite of the 
prevailed among the ladies of the court of} good missionary’s praise, I cannot help add- 
Queen Bess, as a delicate compliment to that } ing: small blame to them therefor! 
sovereign’s “lofty marble brow.” Chinese girls, as a rule, receive very little 
A Chinese girl is spared any fear of not; instruction; the Celestials show their stupid- 
catching the latest fashion in her dress—that } ity and ignorance by believing that the female 
has been arranged from time immemorial and } mind is so greatly inferior to the masculine 
never knows any change. intellect that a liberal 
There is a slight dif- : education would be 
ference, scarcely percep- wasted. Weighty au- 
tible to unaccustomed thorities—whose opinion 
eyes, in the cut of is still considered infal- 
the female costumes of lible—gravely inform 
different provinces; but, women that they need to 
speaking generally, the study little besides the 
same pattern is common Four Virtues and the 
to the aged dame and her Three Obediences; the 
year-old granddaughter, former relating to a girl’s 
to the mandarin’s heiress conversation, deport- 
and the child of the lowly ment, and employments, 
coolie. The material and and the latter inculcating 
ornamentation, of course, a daughter’s dutiful sub- 
differ as widely as possi- jection to her parents, a 
ble; but the shape of the wife’s to her husband, 
garments is the same for and a widow’s to her son. 
all. * These same venerable 
I shall quote the opin- | Solons have handed down 
ion of a well-known to posterity the fame of 
American missionary women of ancient times 
lady who has lived for as types for each suc- 
many years in China, if ceeding generation to 
only to afford my young- emulate. One-chronicler 
lady readers an opportu- IN A MISSIONARY SCHOOL. cites a dame of olden 
nity to smile at the busy days who used to go to 
worker’s idea of good fortune. She writes: } her kitchen at daybreak and prepare gruel 
“Tn one thing, the Chinese woman is excep- ; for her servants, lest they should suffer from 
tionally blessed: she has inherited from; cold and hunger while engaged with their 
former generations a style of dress at once; morning tasks. Women are to manufacture 
modest, economical, and becoming. It takes } their own and their children’s shoes, to spin 
only eight yards of yard-wide stuff for a weave, to cut out and sew their clothing 
; 














complete suit for winter, and there is no} and that of their husbands, to wash for the 
waste in cutting or in adding unnecessary } family, and to care for the silk-worms. 

appendages. Its truest economy, however,} Hospitality is strictly enjoined by the 
lies in the saving of mental worry by always} example of a good lady of olden days, who 
cutting after the same pattern and being} always pressed her guests to remain longer, 
spared the trouble of trying to make a close } however lengthy the period they had dwelt 
fit. The dress allows each muscle to have} beneath her roof. Her family was in poor 
unrestricted play, is of the same thickness } circumstances, and, on one occasion, when 
over the whole body, is not in the way! cupboard and barn were alike bare, she 
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emptied the straw from her mattress to} It is odd to discover that the typical 
furnish fodder for a guest’s horse, and cut} maiden of romance differs widely from the 
off her own hair to obtain the wherewithal } young woman in real life who is careful to 
to purchase wine and food for the refresh-} fashion her ideas and conduct after the 
ment of the gentleman himself. ;models set up for her to imitate. The 
There are, too, numerous instances pre-; heroine of a Chinese novel is invariably a 
served of women who exhibited marvelous } creature of such surpassing beauty that the 
courage and fortitude in times of peril, and} sight thereof renders all men who have 
who carried charity and sacrifice to an} the bliss of beholding it her abject slaves. 
extreme like that which, in the early } Her eyebrows are like long willow-leaves; 
history of the Christian Church, gained its} her cheeks resemble almond- flowers, and 





practicers martyrdom and saintship. 
. Chinese: history and tradition give also 
not a few examples of women who have } 
been students and made themselves thor- 
oughly conyersant with the literature of : 
their country. Some of these were famous 





MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 


for their acquaintance with the Historical 
Books; others were esteemed as poets of no 
moderate gifts; and a few left behind wise 
aphorisms and pithy sayings that have 
grown into proverbs and are still quoted. 
Yet, while Chinese writers celebrate these 
women of past ages who have displayed 
extraordinary virtues or possessed excep- 
tional talent, they frequently cannot resist 
adding on the same page sarcastic remarks 
in regard to the sex, such as: “Women 
have neither the right nor the ability to 
form opinions—silence alone becomes them.” 
Many of these chroniclers also emphatically 
declare that “girls should not be taught to 
réad, lest they should become vain and 
self-sufficient, and so lose the sweetest of all 





feminine graces—patience and submission.” 


her lips rival the blossoms of the peach, 
while her eyes wear “the wistful brightness 
of a lake in autumn,” and her footprints 
are as “delicate as lotus-petals.” 

She is almost invariably a remarkably 
clever young lady, whose varied talents 
have been cultivated with the greatest care. 
She is an admirable musician, and deeply 
read in philosophy and history. She not 
only knows whole volumes of poetry by 
heart, which she ruthlessly quotes on every 
possible occasion, but she is almost always 
herself a poetess of marked ability. She 
is especially happy in an exercise in verse- 
making, of which Celestials, like French 
people, are very fond. A number of words 
that rhyme—anywhere from four to twenty 
—are written down, and a poem must be 
composed, each line of which ends with 
one of the prescribed words. The novel- 
heroine usually carries off the palm from 
her admirers, whose verses of course cele- 
brate her charms. Sometimes, though, she 
allows herself to be vanquished, and this 
voluntary defeat is an intimation to the 
special troubadour that he may consider 
himself the favored one among her suitors. 

It is at once amusing and painful to close 
such a book and go back to the rules and reg- 
ulations laid down by “the doctors of the 
law” for the behoof of all maids, wives, 
and mothers who desire to be regarded 
worthy of admiration and respect. 

These wiseacres exhort a widow to remain 
faithful to the memory of her deceased 
spouse. She is advised to follow the example 
of certain heroines of antiquity who dis- 
figured themselves by cutting off their ears 
and noses rather than marry a second time. 
A betrothed girl whose intended bridegroom 
dies is recommended to exhibit a similar 
spirit of devotion and piety. As an instance 
of the great care bestowed by one of the 
eminent ladies of the past in bringing up her 
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A PAI-LOW. ' 


children, it is noted that her little daughter, 
who had been betrothed at the age of six, 


hearing, when she. was thirteen years old, } 


of the death of her affianced husband, stole 
away in the twilight of the day on which 
the news had come, and drowned herself 
in the lotus-pond in the garden. 

Incredible as it sounds, it is a fact that, 
even in the present day, young girls are 
warmly praised for “their constancy and 
purity,” if under similar circumstances they 
commit suicide, It is by no means uncom- 
mon to read in the official gazette an account 
of such a death extolled in glowing terms, 
and usually the Emperor issues a decree to 
honor the piety of the heroine by erecting 
in her memory a “Pai-low”—that is, an 
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Wuat shall I do to gain eternal life? 
Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife ? 
Yea, with thy might. 
Vor. XCVIT—23. 


{ornamental archway. With this fame in 
} prospect, it is perhaps hardly to be wondered 
at that suicide possesses a morbid attraction 
} for so many daughters of the Land of 
} Flowers. 

As maids, wives, or widows, surely the 
lives of Chinese women call for sympathy 
and compassion. One can only hope that 
the tide of human progress which has so 
far advanced in our century may, ere its 
close, sufficiently break down the wall of 
Chinese superstition and routine to let a 
; little light and freedom illuminate the dismal 
night of ignorance and servitude which the 
daughters of that country have been taught 
to regard as their rightful domain and only 
‘ safeguard. 
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} Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
; Will life be fled. 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shall live, though dead ! 
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MISS GARTH. 


BY ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 





J EING somewhat deaf, 
=| people, who imagine that 
they hear better than I, 
have an idea that nothing 


is plain tome. I always 
hear music, and, when 
any noise is going on, I can distinguish the 
slightest sound, I do believe; and in this 
way I know a good bit about Miss Garth and 
the captain, who hardly gave me credit for 
having ears at all. Father Abel brought her 
to me. 

“Phenie,” said he, “this lady is looking 
for rooms in Meton, for the month of 
August. Miss Garth—Phenie. Miss Garth, 
please raise your voice a little in addressing 
Phenie—or, I should say, Miss Wriggles.” 

“Call me Phenie, or call me Wriggles,” I 
laughed, “and tack on to it ‘ dress-maker.’ 
Miss Garth, will you look at the rooms?” 

She nodded. I am a pretty close observer, 
and so I noticed that, when I said I wasa 
dress-maker, she raised her eyebrows rather 
superciliously. 

I, thought she was the thinnest mortal I 
had ever seen. And, if she was the thinnest, 
she was also the dressiest-on-nothing woman 
I had come across. 

We left Father Abel in the parlor, and 


short of a thunder-clap ; 


“T am a stranger here, of course, as is my 
father; are the people—ah—whom we shall 
meet here, gentlefolk? I selected Meton on 
account of its salubrity—so many places are 
malarious during August. And I applied to 
the clergyman of the town—Mr. Dormouth 
—as the likeliest person to know of desirable 
apartments.” 

“Thank Father Abel for his kindness,” I 
said. ‘Miss Garth, looking at him to-day, 
you would hardly believe that he was the 
crack man in his college years ago, would 
you? He cameof a good stock, and he mar- 
ried a fashionable lady.” 

“Fashionable?” echoed she, interested’ at 
once. 

“He married Miss Ware when he was very 
young, and then began to read law. In the 
middle of his studies, he was arrested by some 
religious idea, and nothing would do but he 
must enter the ministry. I understand that 
his family were angry at this, as were his 
‘ wife’s; for they had considered his abilities 
exceptional. But he persisted, and his wife 
{encouraged him. The long and short of it 
iis,” I went on, biting a thread, “that he 
} became a clergyman; his father cut him off 
} with a thousand dollars, which, through the 
{haggling of lawyers and court indecisions, 
‘ never reached him till five years ago. He 
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went upstairs. I knewshe was looking keenly : has been in Meton thirty years, drawing no 
at me, trying to read me, as, no doubt, she 3 salary, and living as best he can on four or 
tried to read most people with those eyes of ; five hundred a year, the income of his wife. 
hers. For the church is the poorest of churches, with 
“T will take both rooms,” she said, hardly } a mortgage on it and the parsonage that can- 
glancing at them, and made for the stairs. } not be paid by him or the congregation, and 
Her eyes were on Father Abel all the time} which is to be foreclosed at once. What 
he staid. Father Abel will do when the church is taken 
“Tl leave you, ladies,” he said, after a; from him, I don’t know. I believe his heart 
while, giving me a look of congratulation. 'is breaking. Emmy Ware says—” 
“T must go see Johnny Ellis.” ; “May I ask who is Emmy Ware?” she 
“Miss Wriggles,” she said, “with your} interrupted. 
permission, I shall rest awhile; I had quite ; “T forgot,” I explained. “Father Abel 
a walk from the station. What a pretty} has always looked after George Ware, Mrs. 
sleeve that is.” ’ Dormouth’s only brother’s boy. He died 


I was making that gray wrapper for Emmy {of galloping consumption, contracted - by 
Ware, whom I expected every minute to; leading the choir in church one snowy day 
come and tell me about the ruffles. 
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{when he’d gone without his overshoes.” 
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“Tt is a very picturesque little dai? ud + On the spur of the moment, I decided that 
she returned, apparently caring very little I should never like Miss Garth. You know 
about the story of poor George. And then 5 was the summer we folks had made up 








I saw by her lips that she was saying to our minds to take boarders and sleep in 
herself: “He is an older man than dear pa,” ; our parlors; with the money thus obtained, 
when she caught my eye, colored, and said ; we meant to clear the church and parsonage, 
aloud: “ You spoke of Emmy Somebody— } and Father Abel was not to know of it till 
is she the sister of the young man of the } it was all done. But here was the first of 
same name?” August, the mortgage would be due on the 
“The sweetest young lady in the world,” } twentieth, and Miss Garth and her father 
1 had to say, “and I sometimes fear she can } were the only boarders who were coming to 
hardly afford to pay for having her dresses} Meton. We were too far from the station, 
made. But she encourages me, and—well,} 1 suppose. And I didn’t dare to tell Miss 
I’m pretty poor, Miss Garth, you might as } Garth I did not care for boarders; for Father 
well know it first as last. There’s not a} Abel would have wondered, and maybe got 
fortune in dress-making, in a place like} at the facts and been sorrier than ever in 
Meton. This little house is the only thing ; many ways. 
I own in the world; yet, if Father Abel ; No, I did not fancy Miss Garth, for she 
would let me, I’d sell the place and give} had no sooner left the house than several 
the money for the church debt. But Father } things struck me: she seemed to find out 
Abel has refused over and over to let us } all about our difficulties, all about Father 
distress ourselves for the church, which he} Abel’s family, spoke of his sons, knew the 
knows means him. But any of us would do} mortgage was for a thousand dollars, and 
all that we could for the church.” } tried to say 1 had told her. The only things 
“You must be a superlatively religious ; 1 had not told her were that there was a son 
community,” replied she, carelessly. in the Dormouth family, and the amount of 
“T tell you it is love for Father Abel,” the mortgage. What did she mean by it, 
I said, sharply. “ He christened most of us; and who was she? 
he buried my mother; and he brought my; Well, Father Abel, after seeing Johnny 
father to see the errors of his ways before } Ellis, dropped in. Just as he rose to go, he 
he died. My father drank, Miss Garth.” said: “I hope Miss Garth and her father 
“Did he?” she said, and softly laid her; will be so comfortable here that they will 
hand on my arm. “Did he?”, stay two months instead of one. If there is 
“Oh, don’t pity me,” I laughed. “I’ve } anything—and I know you'll forgive my 
had to harden myself for years.” And she } mention of it—if there are any sticks of fur- 
took her hand away. } niture up in the parsonage, which you would 
“Where are Mr. Dormouth’s children?” } like to stand around in your rooms, you are 
she next said, in adry manner. “I should } at liberty to borrow them, you know.” He 
think that his sons might obtain the thou- } hesitated. “Phenie,” he said, all at once, 
sand dollars which the church owes. I think } “let Meton keep Meton’s troubles to itself.” 
you said it was a thousand dollars?” I was struck ; and I had told everything to 
“T did not say so,” I answered; and she } Miss Garth! 
rose to her feet. Just then, Emmy Ware came in to tell me 
“My father and I will come this evening,” } about the ruffles. 
said she, hurriedly. “You will not object} “ Phenie,” she smiled, “I’ve heard of your 
to my rearranging the appointments of the} luck. I caught a glimpse of Miss Garth. A 
‘ rooms, will you? Being much alone, I like } dressy girl, isn’t she? And a lady, I should 
pretty things about me. I fear that I some- } say.” 
times talk to myself. I trust I shall not; “Oh, should you?” snapped I. 
disturb you; though, being rather hard of “Should you not, Uncle Abel?” she asked, 
hearing, you may not be easily disturbed. } when we saw that he had gone out, restless 








Au revoir!” as could be, now that there were only nine- 

Next minute, I was watching her pass } teen days till the twentieth. “Phenie,” she 
down the dusty road on her way to the} said, drearily, “what shall I do? I am 
station. beside myself, because I am so helpless. This 
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month will kill my uncle, who has done 
everything for me.” 

“Ned Dormouth’s sin, and not the leaving 
of the old place, will kill his father,” returned 
I, harshly. “ My word for it, your uncle does 
not forget that but for Ned that debt would 
long ago have been paid. You know as well 
as I, that, when five years ago that thousand 
dollars came to your uncle, he was going to 
wipe out the church debt with it; the debt 
was pressing even then, and Ned knew it. 
And you remember that night when the 
money was in the house, and Ned told his 
father he ought to keep it for his old days, 
and talked about silver-mines and fabulous 
rates of interest and the like, and your uncle 
told him to hold his tongue, whereat Ned 
complained that he had never had half the 
chances of other young men, and called him- 
self a prisoner, made so by his own father, 
who had experienced the temptations of the 
world and refused to let his son have a} 
like experience. I was sewing at the par- 
sonage that day, and that evening it rained 
pitchforks, and your aunt made me stay all } 
night. In his room, the patter, of Ned’s feet } 
going up and down, up and down, kept me } 
awake till past midnight. In the morning, } 
Ned was gone, and the thousand dollars were | 
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nowhere to be found. Will you tell me that 
it is not this that has been killing your uncle 
these five years?” 

“Stop there!” Emmy cried, her nostrils 
dilated. “You know what Ned Dormouth 


was to me in my early girlhood. He is the 
; 





same to me to-day.. I extenuate little; I feel 
deeply the pain in his home, for I know he is 
the cause of it. Yet I must see the matter in a 
different light from many—even his father. 
Ned was held too much in check; was not 
allowed to strike out for himself—and those 
he loved. He thought as much of his father 
as he did of himself. He was ashamed of 
being a burden. And he cared for me, and 
hoped for the future. Yes, he ran away from 
home. Ah, it was terrible to hear Uncle Abel 
go on about the sin! At last, he forbade 
Ned’s name being mentioned before him; 
and it never has been, from that day to this.” 

“Nor has anyone ever heard of Ned,” I 
returned. 

“ But he relied upon me not to doubt him,” 
she took me up, “and I do not. And there’s } 
never a night that his mother and I fail to 
pray for him.” 
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“You mean to say that you hold on to 
Ned?” I asked, and I could have hugged her 
for her truth to him, despite his unworthi- 
ness. 

“T must go find uncle,” she exclaimed. 
“Make the ruffles any way, Phenie,” and 
hurried out. 

About five in the afternoon, Fortescue’s 
boy drove up; he had four trunks for Miss 
Garth, and a diminutive valise for her father. 
Pretty soon, Miss Garth and the captain 
came in. The captain had a red face and a 
pompous manner; soon as I looked at him, I 
understood what his daughter had meant 
when she said “ Did he?” when I told her 
my father had drunk. 

“Mary Ann,” said he, as soon as he had 
entered the parlor, “I don’t know why I con- 
sented to come to this hole, unless it was 
because I thought it best to go into a retreat 
after that miserable robbery that so unstrung 
my nerves. At any rate, there’s Fortescue’s, 
up the road—a respectable place. I can go 
there for recreation in this Pompeii of a 
place.” 

“Dear pa,” said she, “the air is very fine 
here, and the quiet is very restful.” 

“So you have already told me,” he snarled. 

Looking at her, I noticed how drawn was 
her face, though she was smiling all the 
time. I recollected how it had sometimes 
been with my father, and I began to feel a 
little interest in her. 

“Well,” yawned the captain, “T’ll go and 
interview Fortescue.” 

“Kiss me good-bye!” she said, and held 
up her face to him. 

She went to her room at once. About 
seven o'clock, she called me to come up. 
I should scarcely have known those rooms 
of mine; she had stuck Japanese fans on the 
walls, along with china plates and bits of 
needlework; there were perfumed cushions 
lying about, tidies on the chairs, dull-colored 
mats all over the floors. 

“You do not object?” she asked, rather 
timidly. I laughed. “Now Ill show you * 
my dresses,” she said, and then and there 
took from those trunks the greatest number 
of frocks I had ever seen together, and the 
patchiest. 

“T made them all,” she said, with evident 
pleasure. “TI used to make dear ma’s. She 
died two years ago. I go very little into 
society since dear ma’s death, as I have no 
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chaperone; and dear pa, having lost taste — then the most startling thing hap- 

for social matters, is so restless that we are; pened. The sweetest voice I ever heard 

constantly going from city to city. And yet } began to sing a pretty little tune—it was 

he used to be a great society-man. Ma was Miss Garth quieting her father, and soon 

a society-woman in her younger days, and a } all was still. 

_ great beauty. Pa and ma and I were always In the morning, Miss Garth came smiling 

together. Now it is only pa and I, and we } down to breakfast. 

are inseparable.” { “Dear pa had one of his poor nights,” she 
It struck me that it was rather queer, } announced, looking keenly at me. “I trust 

if she and her “pa” were inseparable, that } that he did not annoy you.” 

she had told me in the morning she was; “I was not annoyed,” I said. 


so much alone. “T am glad,” she ran on. “ Dear pa will 


“And,” she began, rattling on again—j} not rise soon. I shall go and work beside 
when she hesitated, and I felt sure that } him.” 


the real cause for calling me upstairs was } 
about to be divulged—“ Miss Wriggles, dear 
pa suffers from a gastric trouble, for which | 
stimulants have been prescribed. His head 
is not strong, and the least thing upsets it. ; 


“But,” I was tempted into asking, “do 
you come into the country to sew in your 
bed-room ?” 

“T rarely go out,” she answered; “I am 
not very robust. So I sew and sew, for com- 
You told me this morning that your own | pany’s sake—only for amusement, though, 
dear father—that is, dear pa’s suffering and not from necessity.” 
sometimes makes him a trifle irritable and} “Mary Ann,” here called a loud voice, 
loud in his speaking. You will not mind, i come up hone and wash my face for 

; 








I hope? Besides, your hearing not being amusement.” 
very acute—” Her own face turned as red as a peony, 

“T know men,” I said, cheerfully ; I could } though she cheerily said: 
not help it. «J mind nothing they may do} “The doors are open, and dear pa must 
or say.” ‘ have heard me. ‘He is quite facetious. 

“Thank you,” she gratefully returned. } ;My name is Marian; he twists it into 
“And if at any time you should like the : ; Mary Ann for a jest. Coming, dear pa, 
pattern of any gown of mine, pray do not | } coming !” 
hesitate to ask me for it.” I came to the conclusion that the woman 

Late in the night, an unusual noise waked } was nearly an idiot. That conclusion was 
me. The captain had come home, and was} not materially altered in the days that 
“a trifle irritable.” followed. 

“Dear pa,” his daughter said, for I can} They arrived at my house on Tuesday. 
hear a good deal through these thin walls Wednesday, the captain spent the day at 
of mine, “I mean only for the best. Had } Fortescue’s, reeling home at night. Thurs- 
you more money, you would wreck yourself, ; day, Friday, and Saturday, the same. And 
body and soul.” all those days, there up in her room, making 

“The best!” he growled. “It is always ; clothes like one possessed, locking her door 
for the best, with women who do a spiteful; when she came down for a hasty bite, 
action. You paltry imitation of vapidity, | pretending always to be the merriest of 

| 





you to tell me the best use of my money! } creatures, though I could see at the same 
I say that a man who was robbed only | time she was nearly distracted—this was 
three weeks ago has a right to try whatever ; Miss Garth. When I had time to think 
promises even a temporary forgetfulness of ; of it, I found that all she said to me during 
the shock to his nervous system. There!; our meals was about Father Abel and the 
Go to your own room!” ‘church. It did not strike me so oddly then, 

“T will, dear pa,” she replied. “Only } because I was thinking of Father Abel and 


please do not sing; you will disturb Miss} the church all the time too. And in the 
Wriggles.” ; night, no matter how the day had passed, 
“Who cares?” he went on, “I will sing!” } I would hear her singing to her father after 
But he was drowsy, I fancied, for he only ' ‘he had gone on at her likea Turk. Saturday 
mumbled and sighed as father used todo. ‘ evening, the captain was particularly attent- 
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ive to his daughter, ending by telling her; The first verse was a failure; how could 
that he knew she had her eye on a man, and ; we sing that day? But the second verse! 
he’d be blessed if she should marry him. Miss Garth sang. Even Father Abel looked 

“You're a beautiful heroine of a love-} over the pulpit at her. And, if ever a 
affair,’ he laughed, brutally. And then, ; woman had a beautiful face, Miss Garth had 
changing his tone: “And I'll find the thief then; it was as though she looked into glory. . 
who robbed me.” ; But Mrs. Dormouth never turned her head. 

Had this man, whoever he was, been I looked at Captain Garth; his eyes were 
suspected of robbing the captain? } fixed on Father Abel’s pew. 

““T want money,” he went on, quite wildly, In the third verse, Captain Garth joined, 
“and I will have it. I could be the richer } and then Mrs. Dormouth raised her eyes for 
by three or four thousand dollars, if I had } an instant only, while a faint pink crept over 
but a hundred to back me for.a day or two. } her delicate cheek, and Captain Garth sud- 
And this is George Garth!” Then, abruptly, } denly stopped singing. What did it mean? 
with another alteration of tone, he said; The captain and Miss Garth were already 
haughtily: “I am innocent of any charge} at home when I reached there. He was 
that might be trumped up against me.” laughing in the porch, and she was regarding 

She began to sing. him, a puzzled expression on her face. I saw 

“Shut up!” he yelled. “And you know I} that she was as much in the dark over his. 
am innocent.” She kept on singing, in a} merriment as I. Then I made up my mind 
voice like an angel’s. “TI’ll throw something } to weather out the month, till I should under- 
at you, if you don’t stop,” he said. stand a few things better. That’s woman’s 

Something fell, or he threw it; but she } curiosity for you. 
never stopped her song, and pretty soon he; But the week that followed! 
quieted down. { Father Abel was making preparations for 

I gathered, from what I’d heard him say, leaving Meton, after the sale of the church 
that he was a gambler. I really could not; and parsonage. Emmy went around with 
stand this; I had enough on my mind} } red eyes; for, say what she might in defense 
already. That afternoon, Emmy Ware had | of Ned Dormouth, she must have felt that 
come in and told me there had been a mis- ; > he had caused all the misery. But Mrs. 
take in some way—the mortgage was due on; Dormouth! Ice, my dear, nothing short of 
the fourteenth, instead of the twentieth, and ' ice! Captain Garth was the personification 
the fourteenth was next Monday week; there } of cheerfulness that week, and his daughter 
would be service in church only two more ; grew more puzzled. 

Sundays! ; 

I made up my mind to tell Miss Garth, in 
the morning, that she and the captain had 
better go. 

In the morning, she did not come down to 
breakfast. I told Katie Matilda Pelham to 


“He was robbed of a large sum of money 
lately,” she said to me Saturday evening, 
“and I have heard that such a thing may 
turn the brain. That is,” she added, quickly, 
“the money was not yet his—a friend had 
promised to lend it to him, and the friend 
keep the things hot if she could, and started ; was robbed the day before the loan was 
for church. effected.” 

Such a sad congregation! Mrs. Dormouth; “I should scarcely call that a robbery of 
had never looked so grand before; she was} your father,” I said. 
prouder than ever, and you know she has “Tn effect, it was,” she retorted. Then she 
always been proud. ‘asked quickly: “Did you ever have a pur- 

The organ was almost talking, when there } pose in life?” 
came a rustling up the aisle. It was Captain; ‘“ Yes—to make my living,” I answered. 
Garth and his daughter—she in a china-blue} “But to right a wrong? ‘All for love, 
silk, most fancifully made. {and the world well lost.’” She put her 

The people stared, and even Emmy Ware} hand to her head. “No, no; I did not 
gave a glance; but Mrs. Dormouth never; mean that,” and went up to her own room, 
turned her eyes. She remained in her chamber, and, passing 

Father Abel’s text was from the Psalms. } by the door on my way to bed, I saw that 
Then he gave out the hymn, “Coronation.” ‘ she was sewing. 
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I was waked by the wind and the rain. 
The clock was striking twelve. Somebody 
was walking about in Captain Garth’s room. 
About half-past twelve, I heard a door open. 
I opened mine a crack. In the entry was 
Miss Garth, covered by a long black cloak, 
a lamp in her hand. 

“All for love,” she said, quite loudly. 
“A woman shall leave father, all kindred, 
and cleave only to the man she loves.” 

She went a little way down the entry, in 
a hesitating fashion. 

“Mercy!” thought I, “is she going to 
elope?” 

“Oh, father! father!” she wailed, sud- 
denly, “I must save you—I must save you !” 

She set the lamp on the stairs, went down, 
and I heard her go out into the storm. 

“Her father is later than usual,” I said 
to myself, “and she’s grown nervous and has 
gone after him.” 

About one o’clock, I heard her come in 
with the captain. He was talking all the 
way along the entry. 

“Will you give him up?” I heard him 
say. 

“There is nothing to give up,” she 
answered. 

“You say that you love him?” her father 
said. 

“T love him!” she returned. 

“And you will marry him?” 

“Tf he should ask me,” she answered. 
“Although you have placed a terrible barrier 
between us.” 

“T?” he cried. “Do you mean to say 
that you still suspect me of that robbery?” 

“Father,” she went on—she was now in 


the captain’s room, next to mine—“ pity me! } 


I so much want someone to care for me. 
Look back over my life, and tell me if it 
has ever held much brightness. Mother 


and you never agreed on any subject, ‘and } 


that means that I had much to grieve over. 


I gave up young friends, for I dared not ' 
Then I met men who | 
looked strong and full of protection, and my } 


have them visit me. 


soul flew out to them. Possibly I did not 


sufficiently disguise my admiration, possibly ' 


they made a jest of me. But some of them 


have told me that they cared for me, and } 


have asked me in marriage. But I feared 
that they pitied me, and I said No. For 
what had I grown to be? A silly creature, 
whose mind was apparently set upon cheaply 
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‘ beautifying herself, acting the part of a 
; would-be fashionable woman, but thinking 
: of the life that might have been, of all the 
} sweetness missed. Did I ever complain? 
: Did I ever blame you for this? But at last 
; there has come a man whom I cannot give up, 
; whom I must love till the day of my death— 
}a man whom we met in the far West—” 
; “A man,” he retorted, “whom you followed 
East, dragging me with you; a man—” 
“Who was boarding in the same house 
} with us,” she cried, ringingly, “and whose 
} room adjoined your own; a man from whom 
} you were about to borrow a sum of money 
; which you could never repay; a man who, 
i having assumed a name not his own, one 
night in confidence told me his right name, 
>and all about the old father he had made 
;unhappy and to whom he was carrying 
; back money to repay what he had once 
}taken from him. The night the man told 
} me this, I caught you listening. That night, 
; this man was robbed.” 
’ Like a flash, it all came to me—Captain 
Garth had robbed Ned Dormouth, who had 
; been on the way home to restore the money 
: he had taken five years before. 
The next words I heard almost made me 
; scream. 

“Give me that money,” said the captain. 

“As though I did not know who had taken 
; it, while you have pretended to believe that 
;I was the thief. My dear, give me that 
;money! Give it to me, and it shall be 
’ restored to its owner, and you shall be at 
: liberty to do as you please in this silly 
} love-affair. Refuse, attempt to give it back 
; yourself, and I will—” 
“There is small use in threats,” she inter- 
‘rupted. “When I came after you to-night, 
; I threw it in at a window in the parsonage, 
; with a note saying on it: ‘To pay the indebt- 
; edness on the church,’ as the owner of the 
; money had told me he designed it for that. 
purpose.” 

There was a dull thud, and then she 
gasped : : 

“ Father, father! to strike me!” - 

The next minute, I was in the room. 
There was a long red welt on her face. 

“T am not very well,” I saw by her lips she 
was saying, and quite resenting my intrusion. 
The captain had sat heavily down, and was 
holding his head in his hands. There was 





nothing for me to do but to go away. 
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As early as I could, I went to church. I 
was afraid to meet the Garths—positively 
afraid. All at once, the glad voice of Father 
Abel cried : 

“Dear friends, well-beloved children, we 
are saved! I have in my possession a large | 
sum of money, which some holy-minded per- 
son threw in my window late last night, in | 
all that awful storm. Pray for that person! : 
I—I—oh, sing the doxology! Sing the} 
doxology !” 

I got out somehow and made for home; } 
I did not know which was worse, home or | 
church. Miss Garth was in the parlor, had ° 
been in bed till a quarter of an hour ago, 
Katie Matilda Pelham told me. We stood } 
and looked at each other, and she knew that } 
I had heard a good deal the night before. 

We were still standing there, when in’ 
walked the captain. 


SPRING SUNSHINE. 
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money from Edward Dormouth’s room. You 
see, I protect my daughter to the last. And 
more than this: Mrs. Dormouth has informed 
me that her son is engaged to marry Miss 
Emmy Ware.” 

Miss Garth sat perfectly still. I went up 
to her, but she waved me aside, shrinking 
from someone who had come into the parlor 
—Father Abel. 

“The money of a thief!” cried the old 


; man, and threw a package on the floor. 


And then another man entered the parlor. 

“ Father !” 

It was Ned Dormouth, who had been look- 
ing for a month for Captain Garth. 

“My boy! My boy!” cried Father Abel, 
forgetting all his faults, “you’ve saved the 


: church !” and fell into Ned’s arms. 


Then I saw that the captain and Miss 
‘ Garth had left the room. I made for the 





“Will you be good enough to leave us?” kitchen and sank on the settee. I heard 
he said to me. I turned to go, when his} Ned and his father go out. I must have 





daughter sprang toward me. 

“No, no,” she said. “I am afraid of you 
for the first time, father. I do not care what 
you say—Miss Wriggles heard us last 
night.” 

“T shall say only this,” he said, coldly: : 
“that, in the wife of the clergyman whom 
you have assisted in such a novel-heroine ‘ 
fashion, I recognize a friend of many years ; 
ago. I came to this place with you, knowing } 
that this was so. I should have used this } 
lady to extort that money from you, for I} 
should have threatened you with a disclosure ; 
to her of what you had done—the mother of } 
the man you love. I have just come from ; 
her; I have told her what all Meton, as well 
as Miss Wriggles, will doubtless hear before ° 
long—that I threw the money in that window } 
last night; that I was the thief who took that ‘ 


eer 


‘ fallen into a sort of stupor, for it was three 
o’clock when I roused myself. It was very 
quiet upstairs, and I had a fear on me that 
something had happened to Miss Garth. The 
doors were open, and my lodgers were gone. 
On a table. was a note. 

“ Kind friend,” it said, “we have only time 
to make the train that will take us to my 
uncle in the West. Please keep my trunks 
till I send for them. And forgive me for 
causing you so much discomfort. And pray 
do not judge my father too harshly—he has 
only recently taken to play, and play often 
robs a man of his conscience. We go to his 
brother, who has great and good influence 
with him. Good-bye, and God bless you! 

MARIAN GARTH.” 

There, that is every bit of the story! The 

trunks are upstairs still. 





SPRING SUNSHINE. 


BY 


GERTIE VIVIAN 


GUERNSEY. 


THE warm spring sunshine, subtle and tender, | 
Quickens the earth and stirs the blood ; 
As the laurel bursts into purple splendor, ; 
The old-time longings waken and bud. 


I dream of a face I may see—ah, never! } 
Eyes like the heaven, so soft and blue, i 

Lit with a hope that shines forever ; 
In the darkest night of the hearts that are true. 


Ah, that love might die as a flower ? 
Oft I have wished, for her sake and mine. 
Would I quench it now, if I had the power? 
Nay, it is still too sweet to resign. 


Joy and sorrow and tears and laughter 
Do battle for love, and struggle and cease ; 
But somewhere, sometime, in the great hereafter, 
The love that endureth shall be at peace. 

















A SEAL RING. 


BY MISS RUTH HALL, 


“GooD-BYE, sweetheart. I will see you} cried, gayly, holding out both hands. 
again next Tuesday.” ; “Why, I thought you were in Kamtschatka, 

Gerald Rivers bent lovingly over the} or Patagonia, or somewhere.” 
slight young girl as he spoke. ; “And so I am: most emphatically here. 

“Tt seems so strange,” she said, with a shy I came back from Europe last week, and 
little laugh, “so very strange for us to be; have flown to your arms at the earliest 
parting as lovers.” possible moment.” 

“Tt seems very pleasant to me,” and the; The two cousins had not seen each other 
young man drew her close. for several years, owing to this foreign trip, 

There was a little pause then, which every | and the whole afternoon and evening were 
girl who has had a lover, and every youth ' passed in recalling reminiscences of their 
who has ever loved, can fill to suit themselves. ; childhood. 

Finally Gerald said, with a touch of; So, as she sat with him in the twilight, 
jealous fervor in his tone: ; Pearl asked Harry if he knew of ‘any 

“Don’t flirt while I am gone, and be sure } Gainesborough Station, or anything like it. 
and write me that one precidus letter.; “ Why, of course,” he said, readily. “There 
I shall send you two, at any rate, without } is a Gainesborough Station near Briarfield. 
fail.” ; And that’s where your young surveyor has 

“Let them be written so I can read them, ' gone.” 


then,” Pearl said, saucily, and so they parted, 
laughing. 

For the young fellow’s handwriting was 
a standing joke among his friends, bearing 
more resemblance to Egyptian hieroglyphics 
than to any modern language. 

A letter came from him very soon and 
enclosed his address. This had been rather 


For, of course, Pearl had told him of her 
engagement. 

So a dainty envelope went to Gaines- 
; borough the next day, and in a couple of 
; days a second letter came from Gerald. 
_ Pearl drew a long breath over the very 
first sentence : 

“T have watched for your promised letter 


vague at the date of his going away, as{ for two days in vain, and, if it come 
Gerald was not at all sure what would be ; to-morrow, it will be too late. Why you 
the nearest post-office in the unsettled region } have not written will be explained very 





for which he was bound. The postmark | 
was blurred and the address inside little | 
less illegible. 

“Now I suppose he thinks that’s plain,” } 
Pearl muttered, as she knit her delicate ; 
eyebrows over the closely-written sheets. ; 
“Why, it’s horrible! ‘Gainesburgh Sta- ; 
tion’? ‘Lanesburgh Station’? ‘Danesburgh ; 
Station’? What in the world is it?” ; 


“Pearl! Pearl!” called her mother, from } 


the hall. 


“Yes, mamma, in a moment!” and the 


soon, at any rate.” 

“My answer never reached him!” she 
said to Cousin Harry, and then, glancing 
at the postmark, she cried out: 

“Lanesburgh Station, Harry! Isn’t that 
provoking? Well, he will be home to-mor- 
row, and then I can explain it to him.” 

But something happened soon afterward 
which effectually diverted her mind, for, 
when the couple reached home after the 
long walk which had “taken in” the post- 
office, Pearl found she had lost her engage- 


pretty girl, with her cheeks all rosy from ment-ring. It was such a pretty seal, with 


the reading of her first love-letter, fluttered ; 
down the stairway to meet her mother and } 
the handsome young man standing beside 
her. 


“As I live, it’s Cousin Harry!” Pearl 


Gerald’s monogram on it, and she had only 
worn it this one week: their betrothal had 
been of so recent a date. 

Poor Pearl! She cried herself almost 


blind; she and Harry hunted everywhere, 
(439) 
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and at last she was feebly consoled by her} So he went his way over the well-known 
cousin’s well-meant remarks to the effect} road, and stood just where they had said 
that somebody, better than any amount of} “Good-bye,” a week ago. He saw her 
rings, would be with her on the morrow, } standing among the roses and talking with 
for her comfort. a young man. Gerald turned his head 

Gerald Rivers found, when he changed } away, sick at heart, and then—he looked 
cars at Briarfield, that a fellow-townsman } again. 


was on the train. A little cry broke from Pearl’s lips, and 
“T did not know you had been away,” } she ran down the path. 
he said, as he took his seat by Mr. Hunt.} “Oh, Gerald!” she said, putting both 


“T only went down to the city last night,” : hands on his shoulders. “I have been 
was the reply, “and I am on my way home ; looking for you all the evening,” shyly 
now.” holding her face up for a kiss, 

“Then you have seen everyone since} “There must be some mistake,” he 
I have,” Gerald blushed consciously over; thought, in a vague kind of way, and 
the words, “and you can tell me how they ; kissed her gently. 
all are.” “Cousin Harry is here,” she added, draw- 

Mr. Hunt laughed slyly; he was one of} ing him toward the house. “Oh, I must 
those persons who would go out of the way } tell you about my letter.” 
to step on a worm or hurt a brother, if words; And so, before they reached the porch, 
could hurt. Gerald knew the truth. 

“Miss Gates is well, anyway,” he explained. ; After the introduction between Harry and 
“Weren’t you a little smitten in that quar- } himself, Gerald drew the ring from his pocket 
ter, Rivers? Poor fellow! She has been } ; and said gravely : 
around with a city-looking chap all the} “Can you tell me what this means, Pearl? 
week. Very devoted, he is. Don’t know I found it on my desk in the office.” 
him; stranger in these parts.” ; Pearl laughed merrily. “Did you think I 

Gerald never knew how he got through } sent it?” she asked, and poor Gerald told the 
with the rest of that journey. ; whole story. 

“This is the reason, then, that she did} “Delia Spencer was in here to-day, and 
not keep her promise,” he thought, as he} said she was in the woods, gathering ferns, 
strode up to his office. “I will have it } this morning, and found the ring under an 
from her own lips, though. I will—” oak—where I made that wreath for your hat, . 

On his office-table lay a little package. } Harry—and she knew it at once, she had — 
It bore no address whatever, but he tore it } seen you wear it so many times. So she said 
open. Inside lay his seal ring. she sent it to your office, as she heard you 

Gerald called to the office-boy for expla- } would be home to-day, and left it with the 
nation; but that worthy was playing “tag” ; boy. The whole mystery is explained, Mr. 
in the street, and did not heed him. Rivers ; Rivers,” Pearl said, playfully. 
sank down in a chair, laid his head on the As he bade Pear] a fond good-night, Gerald 
table, and thought it all out. ; whispered : 

“T will go away to-night, and never see; “It makes me shudder, dear, when I think 
her again,” he said, in his despair. “Oh, th ow fearfully near I came to losing you.” 
; 














Pearl! my little Pearl!” “Yes,” Pearl replied, glancing down at 
He started up, as the evening shadows} her hand, on which the ring shone in the 
stole in upon him. Just to see her and not} moonlight, “and it was through our careless- 
. be seen: just to have one more glimpse of} ness, Gerald. You wrote a trifle too unin- 
that dear face, of the bright hair, the shining telligibly, and I—”’ 
eyes, and the dimpled cheeks. ; “Yes, and you—” he interrupted. “ Your 
“T must see her!” he groaned. “She is ; silence and Mr. Hunt’s story might well pre- 
always in the veranda these summer even-; pare me for the worst; but they could not 
ings—how often I have met her there! } have prevented my coming to you and find- 
And I will stand in the shade of the trees} ing out the truth, and I think the whole 
and look at her for the last, the very last, ) thing could have been laid to that unfortu- 
time.” / nate SEAL Ring,” 














A LOVE AND A PASSION. 
A STORY OF SUNSET LAND. 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON, 

AUTHOR OF ‘SIN THE GRANDE RONDE VALLEY,’’ ‘SAVED BY A 
TELEPHONE,’’ “‘NIL,’’ ‘SIN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS,’’ ETC. 
[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1890, by Ella Higginson, in the office of 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER I. said more than I should have said. Your 
T was dawn. The sky, ; cold note has pained me deeply; but it has 
pale and green like } also recalled my senses. .I only write again 
new-born leaves in } to ask you to pardon the deep interest I have 
spring, stooped down } dared to take in you and in your work. I 
and kissed the dark } will not promise to think of you no longer; 
fir-forest, and old} but I will not again offend you—since your 
Mount ‘Hood lifted ; cold rebuff—by writing. Only, if there is 
his white head and} anything I can do for you—eyer—do not 
leaned —silent, ma-} hesitate to command me. Until then, I am 
jestic, sun-washed— Sincerely your friend, 
against that clear LAWRENCE ROvAN,” 
background. One or} After a while, she folded the letter and 
two stars, looking dim } dropped it in her lap. She looked away at 
‘in the royal flame of} the distant snow-clad mountain, with eyes 
morning, still lingered } that wore a new tenderness. 
at the horizon. Over} “Could a man who was not honorable 
the whole sleeping city } and high and delicate minded write such 
of Portland and the} a letter?” she asked herself. “A thousand 
green valleys through } times—no! And yet—I dare not accept 
which the limpid Willamette winds, “ever; his friendship and the assistance he so 
calling to the sea,” lay the soft warm gold of } generously offers.” 
early morning on the Pacific coast. She broke a rose-stem with a little pet- 
When the swallows began their noisy-; ulant snap, and flung the flower away from 
twittering over her window, Helen Dudley } her. 
sprang out of bed and threw the blinds wide; “What can I say to him? How shall 
open. A lark called to her, and a white rose ; I tell him that I have deceived him? Oh, 
put its soft head against her cheek; her eyes ; dear heaven! what shall I say to him? 
were bright and her lips tremulous with} What a dilemma! And my own folly has 
sleep; her brown hair, woven with gold, lay } drawn me into it.” 





in moist curling rings upon her white neck;} Another rose yielded up its life-sap beneath 
the soft winds slipped through the meshes of } her ruthless hand. 
lace and kissed her pure bosom. Shereached} ‘My cold note has pained him deeply !’ 


out a strong yet delicate arm and drew to her} He must think me stiff-laced indeed, to be 
a letter, which she opened and _read slowly, ungrateful for offers of assistance so deli- 
although she already knew every word by cately given. But what could one do? 
heart. A few lines at the last she read again I could not tell him—after his last letter” 
and again, as though each time she found }—and her face grew warm—“that I was 
some new pleasure and meaning inthem: {not the young girl he thought me. It 

“And I cannot—dare not—tell you how would have looked as if I had misunder- 
deeply I am interested in your writings and} stood him, and that is what I am so 
in you. I ama stranger, and have already ! anxious to prevent. There must not be 
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one thing which, when he does learn the { barely eighteen years of age, fell desperately 
truth, will make him grow warm or uncom- in love with her and laid his fortune and 
fortable. Oh,” impatiently, “why cannot ; his heart at her feei. 

he understand? There is not a woman on} But Miss Leigh was not to be lightly won. 
this green earth,” and she turned the palms ; Too many of the most eligible young men 
of her soft hands outward, “who would not ° of the city had already passed by the pretty 
know instantly, instinctively, that there was ; moths of the “four hundred” to win one sweet 





some strong reason behind that cold note } 


‘that has pained him so deeply.’” 
She dwelt upon the words with uncon- 


scious pleasure. 


Suddenly she arose with a look of déter- 
mination, and went to her writing - table. 
She wrote hurriedly, nervously, as though 
fearful of changing her mind; the words 
fairly dripped from her pen. 

“T cannot have you think me ungrateful,” 
she wrote, “for your many kindnesses to me. 
You have given me more help already, in 
my literary work, than I can hope to repay. 
Thank you—thank you always. But there 
are reasons why I cannot accept your offers 
of friendship or of further assistance. Do 
not ask me for these reasons; be content, 
knowing that they do exist. 


at a moment when I most needed it; but, 


For me, I} 
shall never forget your kindness, coming ; 


look from this gay little Western girl, and it 
} was not until Mr. Dudley had been a dozen 
| times on the verge of despair and suicide, 
;and had solemnly and voluntarily made 
every promise that mortal man could make, 

that she finally relented and became his wife, 
but with a willful condescension that sat 
very charmingly upon her. 

Mr. Dudley was certainly very much in 
love; yet, when a month or two had passed, 
it must be confessed that, for some inexplica- 
ble reason—probably because he was only an 
ordinary man—his ardor began to cool. He 
discovered that his club possessed the same 
; attractions as before his marriage, and it was 
; not interesting to be kept too closely at 
} home. 

The following winter, he took his wife to 
, New York for a visit to his relatives. For 
} the first time, he was struck by the difference 


until I feel free to accept your friendship— { between his impulsive sweet -complexioned 


do not, by the by, misunderstand me—I can } 


only sign myself Very truly yours, 


HELEN DUDLEY.” 
“Tf only I dared put the ‘Mrs.’ before 


it!” she said, drawing her brows into } 


wedlock and immediately divorcing them. 


“But it would be just like saying: ‘Sir, ; 


I am “Mrs.” Do not say such things to 
me again.’ No, I certainly cannot tell him 
now; but he will surely guess the truth.” 

She sealed the letter and placed it upon 
the tray. 

Helen Dudley had been a joyous-hearted 
impulsive girl, a Western girl in every sense 
of the word. She drew the exquisite pleas- 
ures of her life from the mountains, the 
forests, and the seas, rather than from } 
society or companionship. Her parents were 
poor but proud and well-born, and her home ; 
and life humble; but give her a pale wet ' 
flower from the wood, a blue shining sea, ; 


wife, with her careless indifference for all 
> absurd rigid rules of society, and his pale 
; well-bred mother and sisters, who would not 
; have allowed one eyelid to tremble except at 
; the proper time. 

How fashionably they gowned themselves! 
; And how carefully they modulated their 
tones, allowing no accent of surprise or pleas- 
ure, or even sorrow, to slip in unawares! 

Yet. their breeding was faulty in one 
respect: they allowed him to feel, every hour, 
their blank amazement at his choice. 

“Very pretty indeed, Paul,” his mother 
) said at their first interview, turning her eyes 
away; “but—er—not quite like us, my dear 
boy. Of course you know that, though, 
without my mentioning it. We will do all we 
can for you, in—er—the way of—of refin- 
ing her, and that sort of thing, you know.” 

Paul murmured some unintelligible reply, 
; flushing scarlet as he began to wonder if his 
; wife really needed the refining process—as if 





or an unbroken horse, and her cup of hap- }she were sugar! At that moment,. Helen 


piness was full. 


came in, so happily and so breezily that the 


Paul Dudley came to Portland from New } elder Mrs. Dudley positively shivered. 


York, to engage in the banking- business, 


“My dear,” she said, aeeatly, aa soon as she 


and, meeting Helen Leigh when she was could ‘command her voice, “ we were speak- 
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ing of you. We are going to have some new 
gowns made for you; I know you will be 
pleased.” 

Helen opened her clear eyes in distinct 
surprise, and instantly decided with charac- 
teristic Western self-confidence that her 
husband’s mother needed “taking down.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, briefly, 
standing tall and straight and cold before 
her; “but I have all the gowns I require.” 

“Oh, certainly—for Western society. But, 
my dear, you must have noticed that we 
dress differently here. There is a certain 
difference in our dress and manners which 
is most likely not appreciated in your part 
of the world.” 

“Most likely not,” returned Helen, with 


a 


emphasis, casting an amused glance at her } 


mother-in-law’s pinched unnatural figure. 
“ However, 
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a gel ax woman, of irreproachable form. 
She also heard the laugh, and, perhaps 
envying the joyous soul that gave it birth, 
swept her with a haughty look of contempt. 
Paul Dudley, seeing the woman who had 
loved him scorn the one whom he loved, 
yielded to a violent anger. 

“For God’s sake,” he exclaimed, in a low 
terrible tone, “do not laugh out in that 
coarse way again!” 

The deed was done, and it was one which, 
with a woman like Helen Dudley, could 
never be undone. Beneath that awful insult, 
coming from her husband, her heart seemed 
to die within her. She drew a sharp shiver- 
ing breath and turned away, going straight 
to her own room. 

Her marriage had already disappointed 
} her, and her husband fallen in her clear 





my gowns and my manners } judgment’s eye; but she had clung to him, 


please me; the gowns are comfortable, and } trying to believe in him, as if her life 


the manners, I hope, natural—so we will 


not change either.” 


depended upon that belief. But at one stroke 
she lost every particle of love she had ever 





“T shall go shopping this afternoon, my ; felt for him. 


dear boy,” said Mrs. Dudley, evenly, as if 
and will select an 


Helen had not spoken, “ 
entire fresh wardrobe for your wife.” 


Hours later, he found her, white and 
haggard, her eyes swollen with passionate 
weeping. 











she burst suddenly into amused unrestrained } her forgiveness, bitterly regretting what he 
laughter—the most deadly insult she could } had said, “that the most deadly cruel thing 
have offered her mother-in-law. She went} that can happen in this world is for a well- 
to her husband and laid her soft fingers upon } bred man. to marry a woman who is—is— 
his. } coarse |” 

“My dear Paul,” she said, with mirthful; Then she fell again to sobbing violently, 
eyes, “will you kindly tell your mother that ; and he was forced to leave her alone. 
Western girls have minds of their own?;} They went back to Portland, but they 
She really should be made to understand it, } never lived happily together afterward. 
or she may make more meee as humilia-} Helen Dudley was a girl who could not 
ting to her as this one.’ forgive such an insult. Her fine nostril 

Young Mrs. Dudley wore gowns of her ; quivered and her lip trembled whenever she 
own choosing after that and always; she } remembered it, and that was whenever her 
held her own, too, in a proud careless way } husband came near her. 
that incensed her relatives by marriage. But, one day, Paul Dudley died. Then 
But the knowledge that they considered her } her pure high conscience grieved her by day 
ill-bred, and that even her husband would ; and by night, and reproached her for her 
have wished her to be more like them, } coldness to him. 
secretly grieved her to the very soul. She could not force herself to feel more 

One night, during a reception which | tenderly toward him, though, with all her 
Mrs. Dudley had given, something amused } anxiety to do so, and she hated herself for 
Helen, and she laughed outright—her little, ; her hardness. There was one thing she 
soft, pretty, unaffected laugh. An old} could do, she told herself: she could, and 
gentleman, hearing, turned and looked at} would, be as true to him in death as she had 
her with a smile of genuine admiration} been in life. If it was the truth of duty, 
and pleasure. But at that moment an old instead of the truth of tenderness—well, even 
sweetheart of Paul Dudley’s passed them— ' that would be but what it had been in life. 


; 
: 
For a moment, Helen was speechless; then “T think,” she said only, when he entreated 
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So three years had gone by. And the 
admitted, said sometimes, in a wondering 


cared for her husband deeply, in her impas- ; 
sive cold way. 
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{and lighted a cigar; but the spark died 
fashionable people who drove to her door in } before he put it to his lips. 


carriages and left their cards, but were never | 


“Tf only she had not snubbed me!” 


; he went on, presently. “ But when before 
way, that, after all, Helen Dudley must have } 


did a woman snub me? And then, this 
last letter—cold, warm, impulsive, guarded 
—what an endless array of contradictions! 


All her life, she had written for some of} Can it be possible she is only trying to 


the monthly magazines; and her husband } 
had sneered when she failed, and looked ; 


interest me by first mystifying me? No: 
I will not believe it of her. There is the 


indifferent when she came to him flushed } ; ring of truth and of sorrow in every line 
with success. But, after his death, having ; that she writes. Confound it! Are there 
no cold looks to discourage her and sink her ; not enough women in New York who are 
soul to despair, she had resumed her writing, } talented and well-bred, with no mystery 





with a determination that won for her instant 
recognition. 
Out of the many letters of appreciation 


attached to them, that I must be bothering 
my brains about this Western girl?” 
He again lighted his cigar: again the 


and admiration that came to her, none} spark died; he flung it impatiently into 


touched her like that of Lawrence Rouan, 
himself an author and poet of high reputa- 
tion. 

So she sealed her letter to him, that sweet 
spring morning, and sent it hastily off to the 
post, lest she should change her mind. 





CHAPTER II. 





the grate. Then his flashing eye fell upon 
a plain square envelope lying on his table, 
and his face softened. He removed the 
contents and read again the letter Helen 
Dudley had written him in the rose-dawn 
of the spring morning. 

He breathed lightly and hurriedly while 
reading, but, when he had finished, drew 


In a pretty but carelessly arranged apart- } a long breath of intense feeling. 


ment, a young man was sitting, near mid- 


“No woman,” he said, softly and solemnly, 


night. He had been writing, but had now } as a man speaks only to his own soul or to 
thrown aside his pen, and had his strong } the woman he loves, “has ever moved me as 


white hand thrust through his hair ; several } has this unknown girl. 


No other woman has 


thick brown locks curled about his fingers, ; ever called up all the strength and good of 


lying close and caressingly like soft ivy- 
leaves over an oaken limb. 

His figure was that of an athlete; his 
head and face were fine and well-lined, 





my nature. Andhow? By a dozen striking 
stories, and as many passionate poems, and” 
—his voice sank lower—“ two or three sweet 
} original letters, pulsing with joyous power 


and impressed one with their look of } and throbbing with living sorrow, thrilling 
strength ; only, when the chin, cleft through } with tender warmth and chilling with 


the centre, came distinctly into view, one 
felt vaguely disappointed, as one feels when 
he sees a life that has not fulfilled the 
promise of its childhood. 

“That is finished,’ he said, with a long 





guarded coldness. Yet she may be old and 
ugly, or she may be—perish the thought! 
She is good and pure, and she is not ugly— 
not reaily ugly. No ugly or coarse woman 


} could have the mind that gave birth to her 


sigh of relief, pushing from him a pile of } beautiful thoughts.” 


closely-written pages. ‘“ What a drag it has 
‘been upon my mental forces this time! 
I feel. worn out in body and mind. Never 
has a novel been drawn from my very soul 
like this one! I wonder”—and a conscious 
flush arose to the young man’s face, while 
his heart beat a trifle faster—“if Helen 
Dudley will care to read it? At all events, 
I shall send her a copy. By Jove, what a} 
fool I am!” 


He pushed back his chair impatiently ' 


He walked from one end of the long room 
to the other, then, coming back to the table, 
stood in silence, deep and meditative, twirling 
a pencil in his hand. 

“There is nothing further to be done,” he 
said at last, with another long breath. “ What 
can one do when a woman declines every 
; offer of friendship in that cold way, unless 
} he can get at the reason—the why of it— 


that lies behind? And how could I do that, 


unless—” 














‘He looked “tes and ae into aii helen | 


fire, scarcely breathing, although there was | 
a hurried tumultuous beating in his breast : 


which half angered him. 

The shifting thought in his fine brown eye } 
slowly steadied and deepened into a fixed } 
determination. 


and the soft regular tick of a clock. 

“One must be a fool once in his life, if 
only to know what the sensation is like,” he 
said at last, very low, with unparted teeth. 
“T have always held myself well in hand, 
and the only thing in my life that I really 


regret is—that I did not marry Elvie, that } 
I would not } 
exchange her pure childish affection for all } 
the charms of the fashionable buds of New } 


sweet little ignorant grisette! 


York; their gowns are as low, and their } 
bosoms not half so innocent, as hers, If she } 
had lived, I believe I would have been man } 
engugh to marry her—yet that was not 
love. 

He drew himself up and folded his arms 
upon his broad chest. 

“T will go,” he said, in the tone of one} 
who has suddenly made up his mind after a} 
strong mental struggle. 


promise of her writings, I shall love her—I 
almost love her now.” 


So, one lovely morning in the middle of } 


March, Lawrence Rouan reached Oregon— 


beautiful, even in that early month, with the ; 
dancing of sparkling waters, the greening of } 


broad valleys, the blossoming of fruit-trees, 
and sweet with the blowing of wild flowers. 
As he lounged through the bustling streets ; 
of the Western metropolis, he confessed to 
himself that he felt somewhat like a man on } 
a fool’s errand. 
Presenting letters of introduction, he was 


cordially received by the most select club in ° 


the city, where he idled away the hours, 
longing to mention her name, yet not daring. 
He shrank from the mere thought of hearing 
a club-lounger name her. 

He wished only to see her when she was 
unconscious of his searching eyes—to look at 
her, to read her, to note each expression in 
her eye and each tremble of her eyelid, to 
fasten in his mind each fleeting smile and in 
his heart each tremulous sigh. 

She was poor—he felt sure of that, and } 
was glad. She would be in some simple 
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There was not a sound in} 
the room, save the occasional fall of a coal ; 


“Tt is a long way to } 
go, but, if the woman shall fulfill the rich ; 
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faint-colored gown, inexpensive but soft and 
clinging, and she must—oh, she must—be 
tall and lithe; he detested plump women. 
By this time, he had completely yielded to 
‘the dreamy romance of the situation, and 
}was more like some impulsive youth of 
twenty than a world-weary literary man of 
thirty, who had played at love already a 
; dozen times, and found it a bitter game at 
: the best. 
He had begun to feel terribly in earnest. 
; He thought, if he should be disappointed in 
her when he found her, it would go badly 
; with him. 

In the evening, he dined at the club, with 
a gentleman named Seymour, to whom he 
had taken a fancy. 

“T have secured an invitation for you to the 
; Charity Ball in the Pavilion to-night,” said 
} his friend, over their wine. “I think you 
} will enjoy it.” 

; He felt sure he would not meet Helen 
' Dudley there, yet he went. In his indolent 
‘fashion, he took pleasure in the brilliant 
;scene—the softened lights, the dreamy 
; rhythmical music, the flashing of gems and 
Sof bright eyes, and the smiles of clear-com- 
 plexioned women. 

He had danced several times, and was 
; beginning to tire of it all, when his friend 
‘ approached with a young and beautiful girl 
upon his arm, and seated her beneath a fern. 

He then drew Rouan forward and intro- 
duced him, but a sudden swell of music 
drowned his voice. A moment later, Rouan 
> found himself alone with the girl, and, for 
> the first time within his remembrance, 
embarrassed. 

There was something in the clear violet 
} eyes that made utterance difficult. She 
! looked as if she expected him to say 
' something worth hearing, instead of the 
vapid chatter of fashionable society. He 
;led her out to waltz, and found her a 
} perfect dancer. She was tall, and possessed 
} a girlish sweetness combined with a womanly - 
dignity that was charming. 

Rouan noticed that her shoulders were 
fine and her bust faultless, yet her gown 
of dead-white silk was cut high and only 
turned a trifle from her white cold throat; 
there were purple pansies in her warm 
; brown hair and on her bosom—her eyes 
;seemed to have caught their deep light 
} when she lifted them to his glance. Her 
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For the first time in his life, Lawrence: 


clasp, but firm; and her breath, stealing } Rouan bitterly hated his dress-coat. 


past his lips, was so sweet and pure that ; 


it was like the scent of flowers. 
It would be only in a line with his past } 
life, he thought with grim humor, if he 


“Once,” said the girl, looking at him 


without seeing him, “I saw a civil engineer 


plunging through wet fir-woods, in brown 
leather boots laced to the knee, and strong 


had crossed the continent in search of one rough clothes; I thought him the hand- 


woman, only to fall in love with another. 


somest man I "had ever seen, and I always 


There was always that weak cleft in his; think of him when I see men in dress- 


chin to stand in the way of any fixed } 


purpose which he might have planned in ; 


his mind. 


When he led her to her seat, he ads | 


coats.” 
Rouan feared he would soon begin to 
{think himself a fool, if he listened longer. 
“And then the flowers !” said the girl, 


tated, and, answering the look in his eyes, ; in a hushed voice. “It makes one’s heart 


she swept aside her white skirts with a} 


half-gracious, half-haughty movement. 

“After so delightful a waltz,” he said, 
“T must confess that I would rather sit 
under this fern with you than anything 
I can think of.” 

She gave him a sweet but brief smile 
and said: “Thank you.” 

“T did enjoy that waltz,” he said, watching 
the soft color rising on her throat. 


“T also,” she replied, simply; “it is the } 


first waltz I have had for four years. I fear 
I was awkward.” 








ache, in such places, to see the crushed, 
powerless, bleeding things on women’s bosoms 
and in their hair. How their little souls 
must pine for the fresh air, the forest-scents, 
the brooks’ moisture! Usually, I cannot talk 
or dance for thinking of it. The pity of it 
—oh, the pity of it!” 

Rouan turned pale. Whoever this girl 
was, she was talking straight from Helen 
Dudley’s soul—her soul, at least, as he had 
dreamed of it. 

“T beg your pardon,” he interrupted, look- 
}ing steadily at her, although there was a 


“You were light as a thistle,” he said, ; film before his eyes, “but do you know— 


earnestly. “I am glad I should have had 
that first waltz after so long atime. I should ; 


} do you know Helen Dudley?” 


She started; her face paled; her eyes 


think you would waltz always—you waltz turned in a startled look to his; there 


so well.” 


though his compliment pleased her, while 
her pleasure in it was a pain. 


“T go out but seldom,” she said, looking } accompanied them; 


wistfully across the brilliant room; “I wish laughter and idle chatter made the air 


was doubt, inquiry, fear, in their expression. 
Again that brief glance and smile: as} 


Before she could answer, a gay party 
of ladies and gentlemen passed them; the 
sickening scent of half-crushed flowers 
low carefully - toned 


I enjoyed it, but indeed I do not. Somehow, ; faint. 


the women all seem different—unlike me. } 


Is it that my dress is different?” 

She turned two troubled eyes to his. 

“Yes,” he answered, drawing in his breath 
silently as he returned the glance. “ Yes, 
it is different—as a pale violet is different 
from a blood-red dahlia.” 

Her eyes cleared with pleasure. 

“ But it is not that only,” she resumed, with 


One of the ladies, in gorgeous low-cut 


} gown, leaned over and laid her fan on the 


girl’s arm. 

“Not dancing, Helen?” she cried, gayly. 
“Bah! my dear, you have not learned to 
enjoy yourself.” 

Her escort bent deferentially over the 
girl’s slim hand. 

“Remember,” he said, with a quick change 


a pretty air of confidence. “The music is} of manner, “the next waltz is mine, Mrs. 


too loud and the lights too glaring. There 
are too many colors and too many— far 


too many—ill-natured criticisms. For the } on. 


women, I do not like their bare shoulders 
and arms; and for the men—pardon me— 
but what man does not look uncomfortable } 
in a dress-coat?” 


Dudley.” 
She murmured something and they passed 


“Helen” and “Mrs. Dudley”! “ Mrs.”! 
The words repeated themselves in a dull 
;way through Rouan’s brain; the lights 


; danced before his eyes; his heart stood still 
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so long that a strong color arose to his brow. 
Disgust, mortification, disappointment, and 
something better and truer than either were 
all struggling for supremacy. 

Then everything faded away from him, and 
he was conscious only of a great hope and 
purpose slipping out of his life. He saw she } 
was looking at him for explanation ; he tried 
to say something conventional; but what he 
did ask was: i 

“Did he say ‘Mrs.’ Dudley?” 





CHAPTER III. 

“THAT is my name,” said Helen Dudley, } 
haughtily. She was pale and deeply moved, 
although she did not understand the cause of 
her own agitation. 

“And you are Helen Dudley?” said 
Rouan; then, in a tone harsh with pain, 
leaning slightly toward her and regarding 
her intently: “I am Lawrence Rouan.” 

She put up her hand with a quick invol- 
untary motion, as if to ward off a blow; she 
shrank from him, and for one instant there 
was in her eyes a look of terror. 

Then she struggled to compose herself, 
even as he was doing. 

“You are jesting,” she said, with trembling 
lips. ‘You do not mean it—surely! You 
would not have come without—” 

“Without letting you know?” interrupted 
Rouan, scornfully. ‘If I had done that, you 
would not have allowed me to come. I was de- 
termined to know why you refused my offers 
of friendship. It was a long way to come, 
but ”’—again he drew in his breath, deeply but 
silently —“ at least I have solved the mystery.” 

Her pallor had given way to a deep burn- 
ing blush of shame; it stained even her brow 
and soft girlish throat. 

She moved her head uneasily, but did not 
look at him. Rouan bent suddenly nearer 
to‘her and touched her lavender-gloved arm. 
His face softened. He had come a long way 
to see her, and he had found her his very 
ideal of the woman a man could love and } 
wed to his own soul. 

“Why did you not tell me?” he asked, 
kindly, as one would speak to a grieved child. 
“Was it right, was it kind, was it quite hon- 
orable, to let me learn to care for—” 

“ Hush !” 

The word fairly shivered from her lips. 
Her eyes turned full into his, with dumb 
reproachful entreaty. ) 
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Rouan started as if he had been struck; 
his hand fell from her arm. 

“Thank you for reminding me,” he said, 
very low. He was thinking of an injured 
husband ; she thought only of a lonely wind- 
swept grave and her voluntary promise to be 
true to the memory of an unloved man. 

Rouan looked at her and studied her, but 
did not speak. The look in her eyes was 
sadder than any tears; the soft cleft in her 
throat throbbed full and strong and fast; her 
breath hurried past him like warm winds 
over banks of violets. He felt that it was 
some slight relief to his own pain to torture 
her. 

“From your writings,” he said, slowly and 
cruelly, “ one would not imagine you a light- 
hearted woman. One would rather take you 
to be true, noble, high-minded. Ah!’—his 
voice broke with passionate remembrance— 
“what sweet things you wrote to me! I 
thought of you day and night. I thought of 
you always as of a pale sweet violet that had 
a soul; as of a happy child looking with 
dreaming eyes over a blue sea; asof a shy 
bird throbbing out its heart in glad song in 
the sunshine. And I find you—what?” His 
voice hardened. “A girl in years and loveli- 
ness, it is true; but, in coquetry, in trifling, 
in deception—a woman! It is not the com- 
ing I care for: that is nothing, compared 
to the hurt you have given me—compared to 
my bitter disappointment in you!” 

“You are cruel,” she said, with quivering 
nostrils. “You hurt me to the very soul. 
You misjudge me. You willfully, intention- 
ally, misjudge me. Oh, I beg you to go!” 

“Go?” he repeated, his fine lip curling. 
“Go? Oh, that is all a woman can think 
of, when she has made a fool of a man! 
You are like all the rest of them, after all. 
And I—I thought you so different! As 
long as you could keep me at a distance, 
it pleased you to fool me, to interest me, 
to make me love you by first mystifying—” 

“Stop!” she commaded, trembling. “EI 
will not hear you. You forget that I— 
that I am not free—” 

“You are right,” he said, looking at her; 
the words and the look cut her like a knife. 
“TI forget that you are not free! I forget 
that another man has said all these things— 
about love, I mean—to you before”—he 
laughed harshly—“ before my day! But 
tell me: do you wonder, remembering. the 
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letters—the happy, free, girlish ae with; “ That, ? oti Seymour, shells politely 
no hint or trace or thought of a husband, ; surprised, “is Mr. Dudley.” 
which you have written me—do you wonder,’ He might have added that he was Helen 
I say, remembering those letters, that I do | } Dudley’s brother-in-law, but he did not. 
forget?” ; “Thank you,” said Rouan, curtly; “he 
She gave him one look, and rose. Beneath ; looked like an old friend of mine. I think 
that look he shivered, as once in a dim dark } ; I will go home now.’ 
forest he had shivered when he picked i But he did not go home. He went out 
a dying quail that he had shot, and felt} into the cool fragrant night, and walked 
its little frightened heart beating out its ; under the Western lights of coming dawn, 
life against his hand, and saw the look } ; through unfamiliar streets and avenues. 
of dumb reproach in its eyes. ; His senses coming back to him, he realized 
“You insult me!” she said, in a low} how bitterly disappointed he was, and how 
choked voice, as though mere breathing genuine had been the feeling w hich prompted 
were difficult. ‘“ You are unjust. You are him to seek out the writer of those letters. 
cruel. You are not the gentleman of honor } Then he remembered that stern indifferent 
I thought you. It is the only reproach ; man, and hated him. 
I make.” “That such a woman should belong to that 
A tall stern-looking man made his way brute,” he thought, passionately. “Cold, self- 
to them. ish: he could appreciate no woman on earth 
“Are you ready to go, Helen?” he asked, } —least of all, one with the heart of a bird 
glancing at her with cold indifference. | and the soul of a flower. Why should I be 
“Long ago,” she replied, bitterly. } angry with her? I have my revenge. Each 
“Ah!” He twirled a blonde mustache ' hour of her life must she suffer, living with 
languidly. “Rather out of your line, is it } that man.’ 
not?” : Before going to his hotel, he resolved to 
She bowed to Rouan without looking at leave Portland immediately. But, during 
him, and went away on the gentleman’s ; his morning meal, a letter was handed him ; 
arm. ; after reading it, his plans were in chaos. 
Alone, unknown, Rouan leaned his head } “T cannot,” she wrote, in her clear steady 
on his hand, and thought about it all. He ; hand, “allow you to go without one word of 
had been unjust, perhaps, yet he had suf- { ; explanation. When, long ago, you first 
fered too. He had felt deeply and strongly ; ; wrote me—kindly, encouragingly, helpfully 
but had that given him the right to say the } —it seemed superfluous to tell you that I was 
things to her that he had said? She was} married; you were interested in my work, 
a wife; therefore, however richly she may } not in me. After more letters had ‘passed 
have deserved it, his reproaches were an ; between us, I still put it off, thinking each 
insult. And, now that he thought about it } letter would be the last. After a time, I 
rationally, her every look and word and tone realized that I had made a grave mistake, 
had borne the stamp of truth and honesty. j but could think of no plan by which to 
Then a thought came to him that half} rectify it, without giving you a chance to 
dazed him: could it be that her husband | believe I had misunderstood you—and my 
was dead—or divorced? He remembered } pride would not allow me to do that; for 
the lax divorce-laws of the West. And} never once did I dream that you were inter- 
there had always been an under-current of} ested in me. Despite an unhappy married 
sorrow in her writings. life, I could not have believed that. This is 
He sprang up, and, hurrying through the } my only explanation: so simple, and yet so 
crowded rooms, found Seymour, and jostled } honest a one, that, after reading it, you will 
him out into a dim corner of the wide hall. } regret the words you used to me last night. 


In a moment, Helen Dudley, still pale and } HELEN DUDLEY.” 
silent, came from the dressing - room and } Once again he yielded to the fascination 
passed them, with her escort. of her writing, or to the purity of the nature 


“T broyght you out here,” laughed Rouan, ; that shone through it. What austere pride, 
feeling very like a nervous school-boy, “to; what cold dignity, what unglossed honesty! 
tell me who that gentleman is.” He loved her. He forgot that another 
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man held that right ‘am She was; “I will see her sine once,” he 
unhappy. He had always suspected it; said, through shut lips, making his way 
now she acknowledged it. ; uncertainly “along the qui¢t streets. “TI will 

An almost unconquerable longing to go} move heaven itself to see her once. He 
to her took possession of him. To hold } neglects her—he insults her by his indiffer- 
that sweet girlish form in his arms, to kiss; ence. I have seen him smiling into other 
warmth into those curled lips, to awaken ; women’s eyes and making love to them. By 
an answering light in those clear eyes! his neglect, he has forfeited his claims upon 

And he did not dare to go near her. ; her. I will go to her, and I will tell her—” 
He had insulted her. He could see yet| He found her alone in a bower of roses. 
the quivering nostrils, the deadly pallor, ; She was clad in a soft white gown, with deep- 
that told how deep his insult had sunk. ; red roses at her throat and belt; a branch 
He wished he might meet her alone some- ; was drooping down against her hair; it was 
where; he wished he might kneel prone at ‘dim fragrant twilight; there was no one 
her feet, and kiss the hem of her white ; near. 
gown, and ask her to forgive him—as a} Rouan went to her, trembling. She rose, 
little pure child kneels at its bedside and asks ' with a troubled look, as he approached. He 
the father’s forgiveness for its white sins. i did not speak, nor did she. But, as their 

He felt for her what seldom indeed, in ! eyes met, he knelt before her and kissed her 
these days, our men feel for the women } hand. 
they love—reverence. He forgot all his previous good resolutions. 

“There is no other woman like her on{ He forgot her husband. He forgot every- 
earth,” he said, in a hushed voice. ‘And } thing, save that he loved her; and he poured 
she—oh, God !—belongs to that brute.” ‘ out that love in broken, passionate, incoher- 

One line he sent her: “Forgive me!” } ent utterances, as a man speaks only when he 
But, though he waited day after day, no } is conquered by higher emotion. 
answer came. ‘The girl trembled and turned deadly pale, 

He saw her often. Each morning, she | ‘but did not move from him. Suddenly he 
flashed past him—an erect fearless figure— rose, and, before he had fairly realized his 
on her thoroughbred mare, looking neither | own intention, his arms were about her. 
to the right nor to the left, seeing no one—; He felt the frightened beating of her heart 
he was sure she never saw him. Each | 0n his breast and the pressing of her palms 
afternoon, her carriage rolled by, and he against him to free herself. 
caught a glimpse of her slim form, alone— ; at last, she spoke. 
alone always—leaning against the cushions. ; “Oh, leave me!” she said, with a sob, as 

One day, he followed her at a distance, | though the words were wrung from her 
and found where she lived. It was a big | against her will. ‘Oh, if you care for me as 
handsome house, set alone in the centre} you say, I beg—I entreat—you to leave me! 
of a square, in the midst of fine old trees ; I do not feel that I am free to hear you.” 
and shrubberies. } Something in her words, her tone, her 

The gentleman he had seen with her at} manner, impressed him as being odd. He 
the Charity Ball came down the avenue, ; took her pale agitated face between both 
in a leisurely indolent manner, and assisted | ; hands, and turned it to him, scanning it 
her to dismount. There was no welcome, } earnestly in the faint light. 
no eagerness, in the action; only a cold ; “Tell me!” he exclaimed, trembling with 
indifferent courtesy. } suppressed excitement: “can it be possible— 

Yet Rouan felt himself to be the “man } can it?—that you too care? That you, my 
outside,” and bitterly begrudged Mr. Dudley ; poor white flower, feel what I am feeling— 
the momentary touch of her hands on his ; suffer what I am suffering? ‘You little pure 
shoulder, the soft contact, the probable glance. } child—Helen! Darling—tell me!” 

One evening, he saw Mr. Dudley alone at } The girl shivered in his arms and sank 
the theatre, and a mighty temptation arose } down upon his breast, sobbing. There was 
in his soul. For a while, he resisted it; but} no reason—no sensible reason—why she 
it grew too strong for his will. He yielded. should not tell him the truth—that she 

He hurried out into the starless dusk. idid love him—only a voluntary promise 
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made in her own heart, in memory of the } 
dead. 

“You have not yet forgiven me,” he said, } 
in a changed tone, releasing her. “See: } 
I kneel here at your feet and beg you to} 
forgive me. Never, never did I kneel at} 
any woman’s feet before—never did I even ; 
dream I would be such a fool. I seem to} 
have no mind left—it seems as if I had} 
loved you all my life. Oh, forgive me, } 
forgive me! I have come to make my peace } 
with you, to say good-bye.” She shivered ; 
a little. “TI ask nothing of you but to for- } 
give me. I have come so far—I was 80 | 
bitterly disappointed—” 

“T know,” she said, in a choked voice, 
as he hesitated. Her eyes were full of tears. 

“T said things I did not mean. My sweet 
pure child, you must know I did not mean 
them. Cannot you forgive me?” 

“Oh, I have forgiven you long ago,” she 
replied, turning her eyes away. “It hurt 
me—oh, it did hurt me—that night; but, 


I knew you would be sorry. It is not 


that—” 
She hesitated. 


standing aloof from her. 


as soon as I had time to think calmly of it, 
j 
3 


AT DEATH’S GATE. 


She turned two sweet troubled eyes to 


>his; her lips slowly parted, and a rich 


warm color stole up over her soft beating 
throat. 

Rouan trembled violently. What was it 
she was going to say to him, with that look 
on her face? While she had been cold, 
he had had no doubt of his own power 
of self-control; but there was a hesitation 
in her manner now that frightened him. 

“Whatever it is,’ he said, harshly, “do 
not say it: I cannot bear any more. Forgive 
me for coming, and—good-bye !” 

“Wait,” she said, going quite close to 
him and putting her hands on his arm. 
“T cannot let you go without telling you— 
we may never meet again, you know—that 
I could love you, that I would love you, 
if I were free!” 

Her voice broke in a sob. 

Rouan’s arms were ahout her. One 
moment only he held her, and then, with 
the strongest, noblest effort of his life, he 
put her suddenly away from him, and went 
—without one word, without one look, with- 
out one instant’s hesitation—through the 


} soft April dusk—went, as he believed, away 
“Then, what is it?” he asked, uncertainly, | 


from her forever. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





AT DEATH’S 


GATE. 


BY FLORENCE R, 


BACON. 


Down a rosy way I went, 
Yet something missed I there. 
“O Love,” I cried, “ tis you I miss; 
Come, here the way is fair.” 


I gayly sought, and called and called, 
Yet never weary grew; 

My love would hear me by and by, 
And answer, well I knew. 


But suddenly the way grew dark ; 
My heart was chilled with fear. 
“QO Love, come quickly !” then I called. 
Love answered: “TI am here.” 


He clasped and held me in his arms, 
My lips warmed with his breath ; 
When lo! before us rose a gate— 





; It was the gate of death. 





Love clasped mé closer in his arms} 
The grim gate opened wide. 
His kiss could not dispel that chill— 
“Oh, leave me not!” he cried. 


The warden took me by the hand, 
Love’s arms grew strangely weak ; 
The closed gate left him there without,, 

Whom I so long did seek. 


I stand inside the gate, and hear. 
Him call, and moan and moan, 

As I so often called to him: 

“Love, leave me not alone!’ 


Tis heaven, they say, inside this gate. 
’Twould be a perfect land, 

If I might, just to comfort him, 
Reach through and touch Love’s hand. 
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THE summer-flowering Oxalis Deppii and | 


Oxalis Lasiandra make beautiful edgings or 
masses of bloom. Oxalis Deppii has flowers 
of pinkish lilac, about one-half inch in 


diameter, and, as it produces its blossoms in } 


clusters, it makes a fine bedding-plant. 
Oxalis Lasiandra has crimson flowers, borne 
in clusters on stems from ten to twelve inches 
high. The leaves are nine-lobed, giving them 
the appearance of Japanese parasols, and are 
supported by very erect stalks. This species 
makes a fine edging for a long narrow bed. 
The bulbs of these two varieties are about 
the size of peas, and should be planted three 


May, so that they may be ready to bloom by 
the first of June. In the autumn, they 
should be taken up and stored in the cellar, 
like Gladiolus. They do well in any soil or 
location, but should not be allowed to get too 
dry. They are very cheap, selling at the rate 
of ten cents per dozen, or fifty cents for one 
hundred bulbs. 

The varieties of the ever-blooming oxalis 
are very beautiful and are principally used 
for hanging - baskets, window - brackets, or 
boxes, for winter blooming. Although they 
will flower summer and winter, they do best 
with an annual rest of a few weeks. This is 
given by simply withholding water from 


them. They like plenty of moisture, and | 


some varieties do nicely in the shade. 

Oxalis Floribunda is the best-known 
variety. It is a native of Brazil. The fleshy 
tuberous roots may be divided any number of 


times. Any little piece of the crown, if: 


started in sand by the first of February, will 
make a nice large plant by the middle of 
summer, blooming profusely all the next fall 
and winter. There are two varieties of this 
species, one with bright-pink, the other with 
pure-white, flowers. 

Oxalis Cornua is considered the most val- 


uable variety for the conservatory and living- | 
It wants } 


room, and is much more rare. 
plenty of heat and sunshine. It should be 
planted in deep rich soil, in deep hanging- 
baskets, window-boxes, or jars. It requires 


, very ornamental. 
inches apart, the last of April or the first of ; 


; orange-color. 
; agated by offsets, as it never produces seeds. 


> purposes. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


JOYCE, 


a good deal of water. The foliage is spotted 
brown and deeply lobed. The flowers come 
in clusters on long slender stems, and are of 
a lovely clear yellow. They are beautiful 
in small vases. It is a most persistent and 


profuse bloomer. 


Oxalis Bowiei is a native of Good Hope 
and is a lovely variety, producing its pretty 
flowers in great abundance during November 
and December. The flowers are bright-pink, 
one and one-half inches in diameter. There 
is also a white variety, but it is very rare. 
The foliage is large, of peculiar richness, and 
Although generally culti- 
vated in greenhouses, it is hardy enough to 


‘ live through our winters, if planted out in a 
; rockery or border where it may be kept dry 
; and somewhat protected. 


Oxalis Crenata is also very ornamental. 
The flowers are very showy, of a_ bright 
This variety can only be prop- 


Plant the tubers in small pots, the first of 
April, and they will make nice plants by 
June first. Then they may be planted in the 
border for summer blooming or for culinary 
The tubers of this species may be 
eaten either boiled or roasted, and are much 
liked by some persons. The stalks have a 
flavor like that of the pine-apple, and are 
considered by many people to be superior to 


‘ pie-plant for pies; the leaves make a good 


salad. 

Oxalis Tetraphylla also has an edible root, 
something like a potato. It should be started 
in the house, like the above variety, and 
should not be set out till all danger of frost 
is Over. 

Oxalis Euneaphylla, or the nine-leaved 
variety, is a native of the Falkland Islands. 
It is stemless, or rather it has a creeping 
underground stem bearing a tuft of leaves 
three to four inches long, there being from 
nine to twenty leaflets. The flowers are 
borne just above the leaves. They are 
funnel-shaped, one to one and a half inches 


> across, of a pure-white color, and are freely 


produced. 
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Oxalis Ortgiesi, a native of Peru, is but ' Extreme care is necessary in examining the 
little known. It is not bulbous, and is a_ plants, especially during June, when the slug 
very attractive plant. The upper side of is most troublesome. Be sure to kill all eggs 
the leaves is rich olive-green, while the under | or worms found on the under side of the 
surface is deep-purple. The flowers are: leaves. Tobacco in any form is an excellent 
small and yellow, coming in clusters, and ; preventive against the green lice, particularly 
it is a perpetual bloomer. ' syringing with tobacco-tea. Slug-shot is also 

If anyone is fond of heliotrope, let me ‘ good. 
advise her to try a bed of it. Buy a dozen; After the plants have started nicely and 
small plants in thumb-pots, which you can ; buds begin to form, give them a weekly 
usually get for fifty cents a dozen. Give} watering with manure-water or some other 
them good rich soil, plenty of sun, and much } stimulant, and they will grow and bloom 
water; pick the blossoms off as soon as they much faster. As soon as a flower begins 
begin to fade, and I can promise you quanti- ; to fade, if not before, cut it off, taking a 
ties of bloom all summer, which will perfume } part of the branch with it, provided that 
both your grounds and your house. Or, if: it does not interfere with any other buds. 
you have a good-sized plant in a pot, take ; By thus cutting back the plant, new shoots 
off cuttings, as many as you care for. They } are formed, on which more buds will come. 
grow to very large proportions ina short; For the best bedders, I should recommend 
time after being bedded out. Heliotropes } any of the following varieties. 
do not stand transplanting as well as some} Appoline is a soft delicate pink, of good 
plants do; so be careful, in setting them out } size, very free blooming qualities, and good 
from the small pots, not to disturb the ball} habit; it is quite hardy. The Coquette 
of earth. Old plants, it is almost impossible } de Lyon is very valuable for bedding, as it 
to transplant well, as the roots do not like is one of the most productive of all the 
to be disturbed. Young plants bloom much ; teas, and is a fine grower; the flower is of 
better and remain small only a short time ; medium size and of aclear pale-yellow. Marie 
after they have been set out. Tie neatly van Houtte is a white rose, slightly tinged 
to stakes, as the branches are rather frail ; with pale straw-color and pink; it is large 
and the wind is apt to break them; they | and full, a vigorous grower and free bloomer, 
also would be inclined to intertwine with } and very fragrant. Marie Guillot is a lovely 
the other heliotrope plants, and you would pure-white rose, and one of the best outdoor 
hardly know what branches belonged to each } summer bloomers; it bears beautiful buds. 
different plant. } Another beautiful and fragrant rose is Mad- 

It is well to get the different shades. ame de Watteville, also called the tulip-rose, 
One of the most beautiful is so light, it from its having a feathery shading of pink 
might well be called white; then there are } around the edge of its white petals. Perle 
many different shades from this to a very des Jardins is in all respects the best yellow 
deep purple. Try a bed of heliotropes. rose grown; it is a healthy vigorous grower 

The cultivation of tea-roses in beds is} and avery free bloomer. A very good dark 
becoming very popular. The soil should be ; rose is the Queen of Bedders, the flowers 
a good garden-loam, well enriched and made ; of which are of a rich deep crimson; one of 
adhesive with a little clay. If too heavy, ; the hardiest and the most prolific bloomers 
add wood and coal ashes or sand. The soil ; among the Bourbons, it is constantly in blos- 
must be dry and exceedingly rich. The;}som from early spring until frost comes. 
culture of tea-roses is very much like that ; Bon Silene, Isabella Spumb, and Madame 
of the hybrid perpetuals. They require | C. Guinoiseau are all beautiful in spring 
thorough watering, syringing, and a mulch ‘and fall, for their buds; but the opened 
is very beneficial to them. Let them have } flowers, not being double, are almost worth- 
plenty of the morning sun, if possible. If; less—they do not do well in the hot dry 
exposed to any high winds, secure the plants ; heat of summer. Sombreuil is a very valu- 
to stakes. ‘ able bedding-rose; it is very large, of fine form, 

The insect enemies of tea-roses are the and double—the flowers creamy white, finted 
same as those which infest the hybrid per- with pink; it is considered the hardiest and 
petuals, and require the same remedies.’ most vigorous among the white teas. 














HER REAL OBJECT. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

OND as Rachel} Miss Winter’s mood of somewhat cynical 
Winter was of her} placidity was considerably ruffied by the 
half-brother Alec } appearance of Master Alec while they were 
Forbes, she felt} still seated at table. She repressed both 
more annoyance} annoyance and surprise; received him in 
than pleasure when } her usual half-bantering, half-affectionate 
he unexpectedly } fashion, then turned him over to the Greys, 
appeared on the} who were his warm admirers, in spite of 
picnic-ground. She } their fears that he was as reckless and dissi- 

had come down the previous week to this} pated as he was handsome and attractive. 
quiet Long Island nook, to stay awhile with} He gave a satisfactory explanation of his 
some friends before setting out on a round of appearance ; he was on his road to Lerning’s 
summer gayeties. It was only the beginning } Bay, to visit his friend Stephen Bryce, and 
of June, but the heat had suddenly grown could not resist stopping over a train in order 
intense in New York; and she had felt so to give himself the pleasure of looking in on 
languid that, when Mr. and Mrs. Grey visited } his sister and her hosts. All the same, Miss 
town for a couple of days and insisted on her Winter felt sure of his real motive, and could 
going home with them, she had consented ; not be sorry when she noticed the disap- 
willingly enough, for she knew that the some- } pointed expression that crept into his eyes as 
what old-fashioned elderly couple would ; he glanced along the line of guests and 
neither expect her to be entertaining nor } evidently missed a face he had expected to 
consider it necessary to do much toward her } see. 

entertainment. Before an hour elapsed, he had managed to 

The neighborhood was always a humdrum } get her away for a little private conversation. 
locality, and the summer was still so young ; She was seated on the top of a fence which ran 
that several of the country-seats within visit- } along the hill, where a path emerged from 
ing-distance were not yet tenanted, and the | the wood and sloped toward a broad meadow. 
hotels in the outskirt of the village, a mile } Most of the party were still in the grove, 
from the Grey residence, were almost empty. } though four or five persons had established 
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A picnic in a wood on one of their farms 
was a favorite dissipation with the Greys. 
A delicious collation was always prepared by 
their cook, and their own servants served it, 
while from a dozen to twenty persons were 
invited, for whose comfort everything possi- 
ble was provided, even to reclining - chairs 
and footstools. 

On the present occasion, the day was per- 
fect; the guests—most of whom Miss Winter 
knew—sufficiently agreeable, and she felt it 
a relief to get among folk who were more 
interested in the affairs of their active lives } 
than in the gossip of the fashionable world 
or the perplexing problems which are so 
generally discussed in our day, too frequently 
with a display of assurance and dogmatism ; 
only equaled by the talkers’ lack of knowledge : 
and capacity for judgment. 








themselves lower down the declivity; but 
there was no one within hearing-distance. 

“You are looking awfully handsome, Ray,” 
Forbes said, suddenly, as he took off his glass 
and leaned over the top rail, removing his 
straw hat so that the soft breeze could cool 
his forehead. “ Your stay in this dead-and- 
alive place has done you good.” 

The enthusiastic compliment held no exag- 
geration. Rachel was a very picturesque 
creature, in her dainty summer costume, so 
stylish in every detail, from the large ostrich- 
feather bordered bonnet that would have 
been terribly trying to most faces, though 
it became her, down to the high - heeled 
slippers and exquisitely-fitting silk stockings. 

She lowered her parasol, in order to give 
him a glance at once quizzical and searching, 
then said pleasantly : 
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“How very gallant you are! However, 
though it may be good practice, I don’t 
suppose you brought me here merely to make 
flattering speeches. We must have an absurd 
air of a couple indulging in a flirtation.” 

“T always envy the fellows who can have 
a chance to flirt with you,” Alec said, accept- 
ing her raillery with the good humor which 
was one of his most prominent characteristics. 
“What wouldn’t Stephen Bryce give for this 
opportunity! He will be furious when I tell 
him I stopped over to see you.” 

“T am afraid you have not been so well 
rewarded for this fraternal attention as you 
expected to be,” Rachel said, with a signifi- 
cant smile. 

“And you don’t seem so delighted as 
the occasion might appear to warrant,” he 
retorted, laughing. ‘Oh, I know what your 
smile means! I’m not silly enough to try 
a fencing-match with you—I know of old 
that you always prove a great deal too much 
for me.” 

“That shows you are not so silly as you 
might be,” she observed, nodding her head 
emphatically. “Of course, I can always see 
straight through you on the darkest night, 
without a lantern. Now, how did you hap- 
pen to discover the Framleys were in this 
neighborhood ?” 

“T should think a little sisterly feeling 
might have prompted you to write and let 
me know,” he exclaimed, ignoring her ques- 
tion in his haste to assume an injured air. 

“T was not likely to do it,” she answered, 
. quietly. “I only hope that you have not 
deluded that foolish little Elsie into a 
correspondence. I don’t mean to speak 
disparagingly of her; she is in many ways 
as clever as she is pretty, and that is saying 
a good deal. But I was rather afraid all 
your nonsense might have turned her head.” 

“Write? Notshe! I’m on no such terms 
with her—worse luck!” Forbes cried. “I 
might be, I hope, if her old dragon of a 
father hadn’t come back so unexpectedly 


and carried her off to Washington—and } 


heaven knows where afterward.” 
“Tt is lucky for his daughter that he can 


play the dragon on occasion,” Rachel said, 


coolly; “you must recollect that she is his 
chief treasure. 
to part with her to any man, but he certainly 
does not propose that she shall be stolen by 





, reviewing their childhood and youth. 
He is probably not anxious ' 


ning manners, extravagant habits, and an 
inability either to save or earn money.” 

“Now, that’s a nice way to talk to your 
brother, Ray,” the young man pleaded. 
“What have I ever done, to give yousuch an 
opinion of me? I’ve been a little wild and 
unsteady ; but look at scores of other fellows 
—why, I’m a paragon compared to them.” 

“My dear boy, nobody more thoroughly 
appreciates your good qualities than I,” 
rejoined Rachel; “ you know I am very fond 
of you—but I can’t shut my eyes to facts. 
It is not so much what you have done or left 
undone that is the question. This sounds 
hard; but, if it is any consolation, I say the 
same thing to myself. Alec, the trouble is, 
you are not to be depended on any more than 
TI am. ‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel’—my poor boy, I’m afraid that is the 
birthright which both of us have inherited.” 

“T don’t know what has come over you in 
these last months,” cried Alec, looking at her 
with wondering perplexity. “Somehow, you 
don’t seem like the same girl.” 

“ Because I have been looking at the facts 
in my own case, without any disguise over 
them,” his sister replied, with a rather bitter 
laugh. “T have been cataloguing and sum- 
ming up Ray Winter, and I’m ashamed of 
the young woman, and would like to pull her 
to pieces and make her over, if only I knew 
how to go to work.” 

“T don’t know what you would have,” 
Alec exclaimed. ‘“ Why, there isn’t a more 
popular girl in society than you—handsome, 
clever, accomplished—” 

“Please spare me the catalogue,” Rachel 
pleaded. “Oh, I know the wonder is we’re 
not both worse—such bringing-up as we had; 
though I don’t mean to blame poor mamma 
—she acted according to her lights. She 
must have borne heavy burdens, too: your 
father couldn’t have been exactly a model, 
and we can remember enough about mine to 
know that, charming as he was, he certainly 
did not shine as a husband or a parent.” 

“Well, no. As you say, poor mamma— 
and what a handsome woman, and how hope- 
ful and courageous!” sighed Alec. 

They both remained silent for a little, 
Alec 
had not yet reached his six-and-twentieth 


: birthday; as his sister was only three years 
: his junior, they had been companions in their 
one whose chief recommendations are win- ' 


childish days and had grown up fast friends. 
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Rachel’s father had contrived to dissipate the} “ Ray, I suppose the Framleys are stopping 
greater part of his property, and, when left } at that dreadful old aunt’s. I might drive 
to manage her own affairs, Mrs. Winter had } over—couldn’t you come with me?” 
proved about as reckless; so that, at her} “That would be civil to my hosts, after 
death, only a small income had been left to} their planning to-day’s amusement solely 
each of her children. on my account!” 

Rachel was a general favorite; spent most “Oh, the Greys are so good-natured, they 








of each twelvemonth in visits, and had means } would not object.” 
enough to keep herself handsomely dressed. “An excellent reason for imposing on 
That she must make a rich marriage had } them!” his sister replied. “But let me set 
been her mother’s creed, and it is easy to; your mind at rest: the old aunt wrote that 
understand what irreparable injury such} the Framleys had gone for a few days to 
teaching and a life so aimless would have } visit some friends—where, she did not say.” 
worked in many characters. But Rachel pos-; “Just my luck!” groaned Alec. “ You 
sessed really grand qualities, and, during the } might have written me they were here. Oh, 
past year, the nobler part of her nature had } from first to last, you’ve not treated me well 
sprung into rapid growth. Other influences, } in this matter. You might have done so 
purely personal, had had their share in effect- } much in my favor, and you’ve done nothing.” 
ing the change in her ideas and plans; but; “I could not have done anything, Alec, 
these were as nothing compared to her anxiety } if I had wished. Mr. Framley is a practical 
for her brother. The desire to rouse and } business-man, the architect of his own fort- 
turn his energy into the right direction} unes. I fancy his first question would have 
remained her ruling motive, as it had been } been: ‘How would your brother propose to 
the original cause of her new determination } support my daughter, if I were to give her 
and aim. : to him?” 

She recognized in him latent powers which } “When he has millions?” 
might render his career one of usefulness}; “My dear boy, Mr. Framley is not a man 
and honor, and she had vowed to leave no } to buy a son-in-law—not even a foreign title 
effort untried to bring this about, even } would attract him.” 
though it must involve the sacrifice of her; “I didn’t mean I expected to live on him; 
own happiness. Alec had been taught} but he could give a fellow a start. Why, if 
neither business nor profession, and grew} I had a certainty of winning Elsie, I could 
up expecting to inherit a fortune from a } settle to harness and work with a will. Ray, 
maternal relative. But, about the time of} you don’t half realize how thoroughly in 
Mrs. Winter’s death, the elderly bachelor } earnest I am—how much I love her. Now, 
was seized with a mania for matrimony. } don’t call me a conceited idiot; but I believe 
He married his housekeeper—a woman } she could have learned to care for me, if her 
with several children—died not long after- } father hadn’t managed to break in so con- 
ward, and, instead of a half-million, left ; foundedly on my chances. And she is very, 
Alec Forbes a legacy of thirty thousand } very fond of you, and he has a great opinion 
dollars. of your good sense. With you to back me—” 

A part of this sum went to pay pressing} “Listen, Alec: I will tell you something. 
debts, and the remainder was disappearing } When Mr. Framley was obliged, last Febru- 
rapidly, much having gone in Wall Street} ary, to go to Nicaragua, he said to me: 
speculations. Rachel had warned, and, } ‘Miss Winter, my little girl likes you; you 
so far as she could venture, expostulated ; } are a society-woman, and she is very inexpe- 
but, like many serenely amiable persons, } rienced. I can’t take her with me; I don’t 
Alec had a trick of keeping out of reach; trust her cousins; so I want to ask you to 
if subjected to what he called “badgering,” } look after her, to help her. Don’t stand by 
so she was forced to be very careful. and let some worthless fellow with a showy 

Rachel’s face darkened as she hastily } exterior steal my child’s heart and make us 
reviewed the past, but Alec’s countenance both wretched.’ ” 











kept its customary half-indolent, half-wistful; “By Jove!” Alec exclaimed, “he didn’t— 
expression. He broke in on her reverie, ; did he mean anybody in particular, do you 
saying: ‘ suppose?” 
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“T asked no questions,” his sister replied ; 
“but I gave my promise, and I couid not 
break that, even for you.” 

“Youre a trump in most ways,” Alec 
averred; “but you’ve been hard on me in 
this business—very hard.” 
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‘interrupted, coldly, while she wondered 
} whether her brother would be in the least 
; touched if he were to learn what had been 
; the prominent motive for her rejection of a 
; good honorable man. But the time had not 
{come when she could confide in Alec, and 





Rachel sighed over the hopelessness of;she marveled, half sadly, half bitterly, 


making him view the matter in its correct 
light. She knew what Alec merely hoped— 
that the railway magnate’s heiress liked him 
only too well; but he should gain no inkling 
of this fact. 

The pair had made acquaintance the 
previous winter, Mr. Framley having brought 
his daughter from their Chicago home to 
visit relatives in New York. These cousins 
were warm friends of Alec’s, so that, in spite 
of Rachel’s efforts to keep her word, he had 
found an opportunity, during the father’s 
absence, to produce a deep impression on 
Miss Framley. 

But Elsie was a dutiful girl, with unlimited 
faith in her father’s judgment, and well aware 
that he would oppose no wish of hers without 
well-grounded reasons. Possibly the child 
might suffer a little; but separation and time, 
new interests and pleasures, would conquer 
the pain; whereas, if she were to marry 
Alec as he now was, the wreck of her future 
happiness could be counted on with as much 
certainty as a mathematical calculation. 

“T may as well catch the next train,” that 
young gentleman abruptly remarked. “ Bryce 
and I will be over in a couple of days.” 

“T wish—I wish you would stop at Lern- 
ing’s Bay,” Rachel exclaimed, irritably. 

“That would not keep Bryce from com- 
ing,” rejoined Alec. “You know what he 
wants, and he is a persevering chap. Upon 
my word, Ray, I can’t imagine why you 
refused him. The best fellow I know, besides 
being rich and handsome; straight as a die, 
too—no fault to be found with him.” 

“All the more reason why he should not 


; whether she might hope ever to be able so to 

}do. Then she heard him say: 

; “Now, Ray, I must and will have a talk 

with Elsie, and you must help me. Let me 

} know as soon as the dragon brings her back, 
then you can get her over to the Greys’ to 

; spend the day.” 

} “J will not help you,” she said. “I give 
you fair warning, so don’t waste your talent 
trying to arrange any plan.” 

“And you talk about being fond of me!” 

} cried Alec, as nearly angry as his unlimited 

| amiability would permit. He began re- 

; proaches which his sister cut short by rising. 

“You forget that I have the bad temper 

{which ought to have been divided between 

us,” she said. “I shall quarrel with you if 

we talk any more, so let us go back.” 

“You know I didn’t mean a word of it,” 
he exclaimed, penitently. 

“ But I did mean every word,” she rejoined. 
“Fond as I am of you, I will not help you 
there.” 

Forbes made himself so agreeable for 
another hour, that the Greys and their guests 
were loud in their lamentations over his 
departure. He averred that nothing but duty 
to his host could induce him to desert the 
party, and Rachel sighed and smiled to think 
how. lightly he would have regarded his 
“duty” had there been any hope of seeing 
; Elsie Framley. 

Before the young man had been many 

hours in his friend’s sea-side cottage, he 

; found reason to congratulate himself on his 

} punctuality. There was a dance that even- 

ing at the hotel, and Mr. Bryce and his 
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be allowed to throw himself away on such a} guests drove over. Alec Forbes was rewarded 
make-believe creature as I,” Rachel said, } by the sight of Elsie Framley, her father and 
frowning; she heaved a sigh, too, but Alec} she having come to Lerning’s Bay to visit 
did not hear that. : friends. 

“T can’t understand you,” he continued. } Timid little Elsie could not disguise the 
“T was utterly confounded when Bryce told } fact that she was greatly pleased at meeting 
me he had been rejected. At first, I thought | her handsome admirer, and, as the vigilant 
your real object in refusing him was just to) father was off in the card-room, and her 
show that you weren’t as ready as most’ chaperone knew nothing about Alec Forbes, 
women to jump at a fortune—” > that baid young gentleman was able to make 


“Suppose we talk of something else,” she } good use of his opportunity. 
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But, fortunately or unfortunately, ‘iia ; “Any man can do well for a while, if assured 
after several dances, he had succeeded in } that by so doing he will get what he wants.” 
persuading her to go out into the moonlit | Forbes thought it wise to wait a little 
veranda, and was just plunging for the first ; before venturing to follow Elsie. On the 
time into a downright declaration, he was } third afternoon, as he was meditating going 
interrupted by a staccato voice saying, close } over to the Greys’, he read in a newspaper 
at his elbow: the names of Mr. and Miss Framley among 

“Oh, Elsie, my dear child, how imprudent ; the passengers on the steamer which had 
—your throat won’t stand this night air.” } sailed that morning for Havre. 

And there stood the stout practical father,; Alec Forbes presented himself to his sister 
who had returned to the ball-room just in ; in a state of great excitement, at the bottom 
season to see the pair disappear, and had ; of which Rachel owned to herself there was 
hunted them out from among the groups , much more real feeling than even she would 


scattered along the piazza. ; have given him credit for possessing. 
Elsie rose at once in a terrible flutter,; “I shall follow them,” he exclaimed. 
saying : ; “Elsie would have reason to despise me, if I 
“Qh, yes; we only came for a moment. | ; should give in now; and she cares—I know 
Papa, here is Mr. Forbes.” ‘that. Go to Europe I must and will.” 


unexpected pleasure,’ Mr. Framley said, ; his sister rejoined, “I can’t decide whether 
extending his hand with much seeming 
cordiality. insane.” 

The elderly gentleman was gifted with a} “You could help me, if you would.” 
wisdom few men display in their treatment “T suppose I could sell out securities and 
of a daughter. Alec. got a very friendly ; raise a few thousand dollars. Indeed, I 
reception; many pleasant things were said} might beggar myself—women used to do 
about his sister, and even another dance ; such things. May I inquire how you would 
was allowed. Then Elsie was sent to bed, ; expect me to live afterward?” ; 


“Good gracious! so it is. Why, this is an | “Considering the state of your finances,” 


but on the reasonable plea that, as she was; ‘Great heavens, stop!” he groaned. “You 
not strong, there must be no undue excite- } know I never meant that. But Bryce would 
ment or late hours. } lend me three or four thousand—” 

The next day, Forbes called at the hotel,; “Don’t finish!” she interrupted, turning 


but he found it impossible to secure an } on him a face so white and eyes so relentless 
interview of any length with Elsie. It was‘ ‘that he was fairly startled. “If Mr. Bryce 
clear, too, that the father had spoken out } were to offer, I should regard his conduct as 
plainly, and, if he had not actually extorted ; a deliberate insult to myself. If you were to 
a promise, had made the girl afraid of his } ask him, I would never speak to you again.” 
anger and mistrustful of her admirer. ; “Of course I shan’t. But oh, Ray, I am 

They left, the same day; but Alec’s hopes ; utterly wretched! I tell you I love Elsie 
had gone up to the zenith. He felt more ; Framley—I didn’t dream it was in me to 
confident than ever that Elsie liked him, ' feel as I do.” 
and that he only needed an opportunity in; “Then let your love and your disappoint- 
order to persuade her into an admission of } ment effect some good,” she answered. ‘“ Go 
the fact. } to work! Show that, in spite of inherited 

“T am afraid it has gone deeper than I ; tendencies, of bad bringing-up, there’s real 
wish to believe,” Mr. Framley acknowledged | honesty, courage, and industry in you.” 

to Rachel Winter, that same evening. “ Still, | “That’s easier to say than to do,” he 
I must hold firm—I can’t let the child wreck } rejoined, with a disconsolate air. ‘I never 
her future; and, glad as you would be if you ' was properly educated. I can speak several 
could do it, you are too honest to bid me > languages, play the piano and banjo, act in 


trust your brother.” private theatricals; but I couldn’t even be 
“Unless he can prove himself worthy,” }a book-keeper. Oh, perhaps I might sell 
Rachel answered. » ribbons and Jaces—only I couldn’t get the 


“But, to do that, he must act without; change straight.” 
expectation of reward,” Mr. Framley said.‘ “Bah!” cried Rachel. “That would be 


. 
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meaner than doing nothing—stealing work 
from women, crowding them out of an 
employment which ought to be theirs exclu- 
sively—the most contemptible thing an able- 
bodied man can do, in these days!” 

“Good gracious, how energetic!” said 
Alec, provokingly. “Then what would you 
propose ?” 

“Start West—find something to do—learn 
business-habits first of all,” she exclaimed, 
eagerly. “Oh, Alec, try it for a year! By 
that time, I shall be paid my godfather’s 
legacy ; we could afford to buy a ranch then, 
and I’d go out and keep house for you.” 

“Heavens, Ray! You are madder than I, 
only in a different fashion. What has come 
over you?” 

“T tell you I have wakened up—I want to 
wake you!” she said, with an intensity which 
shook even his light nature. “We have 
been no better than thieves, with our money- 
hunting, our make-shifts, our readiness to 
live on others! That we were wretchedly 
reared is no excuse now; we are man and 
woman; we must stand or fall by our own 
acts. Can’t you understand?” 

“Yes, I think I see,” he replied, slowly. 
“You put it in pretty tough words, though.” 

“The right ones!” she cried. “I will 
have no more of this miserable existence; 
and, unless you wish your path and mine to 
separate, you must have done with it too.” 

He was full of admiration—rather awed, 
also; but, with his usual habit of trying to 
get away from serious matters, he said laugh- 
ingly: 

“The ranch scheme, however, is going a 
little too far. Fancy yourself on one; look 
at your clothes—think of your habits and 
needs.” 


“Oh, I should need training,” she replied, : 


smiling, though her eyes shone on him, lam- 
bent with determination. “Six months in 
a hospital, then a few in a cooking-school, 
would send me out prepared to learn how 
to be a respectably useful woman; and I 
tell you fairly I mean to try. I warn you, 
this is also the turning-point in your life. 
Reject my advice, and, just so surely as you 
live, you will take such a plunge down the 
evil path that you can never get back.” 
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showed that he was meditating many mat- 
ters. 

“So far as you are concerned, your sister 
is right,” he said. “Tl tell you what, Alec 
—she’s a wonderful woman. Well, it’s -o 
good for me to be thinking of that. She 
meant what she said about my lending you 
money, but I can put you in the way of doing 
something. That land-claim of mine in 
Texas wants looking after, and I’m obliged 
to go to Europe. You can’t doany mischief, 
and you may be able to set matters straight; 
anyhow, it is employment and pay while 
you’re looking about. I had meant to send 
my cousin, but you have more brains; so 
now, if you like to try, say the werd.” 

Perhaps it would have been hard to decide 
whether recklessness, his sister’s persuasions, 
or a partial waking-up to the futility of his 
life had most influence in causing the step 
by which Alec Forbes astonished his friends. 

Soon after his departure, Stephen Bryce 
sailed for Europe. Before he went, he paid 
one more visit to Miss Winter; but he 
found that he stood na better chance than on 
the former occasion when he had put his 
wishes to the test. He was a man who had 
been much sought after, on account of his 
money; and, since Rachel’s refusal had 
proved that she could not be influenced 
thereby, naturally his admiration and affec- 
tion had increased tenfold. 

He bore this second refusal well, though 
he could not hide that it cut deep, even 
while he declined to consider himself con- 
quered. 

“T shall come again, sometime,” he said; 
“there’s nobody else you care for—that’s 
something.” 

‘ During the summer, Miss Winter was not 
seen at any fashionable resort, nor did she 
pay her customary round of visits in the 
autumn. Her numerous friends regretted 
her absence whenever they had leisure. How 
the story started, nobody knew; but it was 
soon currently reported that Ray Winter had 
gone to stay somewhere in the Southwest 
with a crotchety old bachelor relative, who 
had promised to make her his heiress, and 
society pronounced Miss Winter a wise and 
; properly regulated young woman, who 








Before bed-time, Alec related the gist of deserved, and would doubtless later draw, a 
prize in the lottery of life. 

So a year went by. Alec Forbes had done 
well with his friend’s affairs, and found his 


this conversation to his friend Stephen Bryce. 
That gentleman smoked awhile in silence, 
with an expression on his fine face which 
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new existence full of freedom and action 
which possessed a certain fascination. 

“The opportunity has presented itself,” he 
wrote at last, to his sister. ‘There’s a good 
cattle-ranch for sale in the next county—I’d 
buy it, if I could.” 

Before much time elapsed, he learned that 
the property had found a purchaser; but he 
was stricken dumb with surprise when he 
discovered that Rachel had bought it, meant 
to live there, and was ready to offer him half 
profits if he would turn to account the know!l- 
edge he had gained and the energy he had 
developed during the past year. 

“T.know what I am about,” she said. 
“Health and strength I had; I could at any 
time walk fifteen miles for days in succession, 
or ride forty—I never had an illness. Well, 
I’ve not been idle since you left; I spent six 
months in a hospital, and I have gone 
through a regular course in a cooking-school. 
I have pegged hard at chemistry and botany, 
and whatever books can teach I have learned 
about the new business I mean to adopt.” 

“You’re a wonderful creature, Ray !” cried 
Alec. 

“T know I can makea living,” she replied, 
“and I own I should like to get together a 
tolerable fortune—one might be proud of 
money one had made oneself.” 

I have no space to follow the brother and 
sister through the course of the next three 
years; but it is agreeable to be able to 
chronicle that the venture prompted by a 
woman’s loving heart proved a complete 
success. 

Their home was spacious and pleasant, and 
Rachel’s means were sufficiently ample so 
that, indoors and out, all needful assistance 
could be employed and matters conducted on 
a liberal scale, though everybody was made 
to feel that wise heads ruled, and that the 
master and mistress had a practical knowl- 
edge of work and the right way of doing it. 

Within a radius which rendered social 
intercourse easy, was to be found a fair 
number of refined families, with a liberal 
sprinkling of unattached men of talent and 
education, who had been attracted to the 
region through love of adventure or a desire 
to make money more rapidly than could be 
done in the lands ot their birth. Only forty 


miles distant, and attainable by railway, was } 


a large town where frequently famous actors 
and singers were to be heard, and the luxuries 








which modern civilization has dubbed 
“ necessities ” could be purchased. 

In short, life offered not only the interest 
always given by active employment, but the 
means of gratifying cultivated taste and op- 
portunities for the amusement which healthy 
human beings crave and need. Various 
friends from the East paid visits; the Greys 
came and enjoyed theirstay hugely, and, some- 
what over a year after Ray’s arrival, Stephen 
Bryce presented himself, business having 
called him into that district. He tarried for 
nearly a fortnight ; but, as he wisely refrained 
from trying his chances a third time, he and 
Miss Winter parted the best of friends. 

Not only did the sheep-farm prosper, but 
several investments of Alec’s succeeded won- 
derfully. With a foresight which won his 
sister’s admiration, he was the first to dis- 
cover the direction in which a branch railway 
must be built, and the point in their neigh- 
borhood where a city was certain to spring up 
like Jonah’s gourd. By the end of the three 
years, his prophecy found fulfillment. The 
new line was building; the new town had 
been christened, and offered satisfactory signs 
of speedily “booming” into an important 
place. The brother and sister were selling 
“lots” at large prices, while reserving enough 
to leave them among the chief property- 
holders if they should decide to remain. 

“Alec,” said Rachel, one morning, as she 
entered the breakfast-room, “here is a letter 
for you, from the company—more good luck, 
Iam sure. We shall be millionaires yet!” 

He was intently reading a newspaper; he 
did not lift his eyes, but said in a low tone: 

“ Read this, Ray.” 

She glanced over his shoulder at the para- 
graph to which he pointed, and read that Mr. 
Framley and his daughter had returned to 
America; but it was credibly reported that 
the young lady would soon become the bride 
of the Earl of Pembroke. ; 

“You see,” continued Alec, in a choked 
voice, “getting rich won’t always give a 
fellow what he wants. I'll be back in a few 
minutes.” 

Rachel watched the stalwart bronzed young 
man from the window, as he strode across the 
lawn, and her face grew bright with gratified 
pride and affection. 

“T knew he had splendid qualities at bot- 
tom, but he has gone far beyond what I dared 
to hope,” she thought. She took a letter from 
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her aaiue ars pee it for the second time, ; 


while a happy smile flitted across her lips. ; 


up the sheet, “it seems hard to leave him } 
with that thorn in his heart, but in a few } 


wn 


“Going away? Why?” a voice asked, 


; timidly. 
“Dear old boy,” she reflected, as she folded 


It was Elsie who spoke; what he read in 
: her face was enough. 


Later, when Mr. Framley was shaking 


days—a few days—he will thank me for hay- } hands with his accepted son-in-law, he said: 


ing kept silence.” 

Within the week, Rachel asked her brother 
to take her over to Lenham; she had shop- 
ping to do, and, as they were neither of them 
busy, they could spend a few days and enjoy 
a little music, as a popular opera-troupe was 
stopping in the town. 

They reached Lenham at noon; Alec had 
business which called him out for a couple of 
hours. When he returned to the hotel, he 
found Elsie Framley and her father sitting 
with Rachel, 

“T own a tract of land near here, and came 





“You have proved that you knew what 
you wanted and were ready to earn it. 
Well, Elsie has behaved pretty well, too; 
but you may both thank Rachel. What 
a marvel she is!” 

The wedding took place in Chicago, a few 
weeks later; and Stephen Bryce made one of 
the guests. 

“Must I go back alone?” he asked Rachel. 
“JT have served faithfully, if that is any 
claim.” 

“T am better worth caring for than I was 
when you began,” she said, after he had 


on to see about it,’ was Mr. Framley’s brought her to own that she had not the 


explanation. 


i heart to condemn him to solitude again. 
At one-and-twenty, Elsie was a very lovely 


“And you always cared a little!” he 


creature; but Alec, once boldly confident, ; exclaimed, joyfully; for she had made this 


had grown strangely lacking in self-esteem, 


and made himself terribly unhappy over the to hope so—that gave me courage! 


calmness of her greeting—she had never 
cared for him, that was certain. 

The next day passed, and, toward evening, 
he went abruptly into his sister’s parlor, say- 
ing as he closed the door: 

“Ray, I’m going back in the morning; 
make your visit out, but I can’t stay—I 
can’t !” 

The figure he had seen seated half hidden 
among the window-curtains rose quickly and 
moved forward. 














GARDENING-HINTS FOR 


confession also. ‘Oh, sometimes I ventured 
You 
might have told me the truth, though; I 
always felt that you were doing what you did 
for Alec’s sake—to bring out his latent energy 
and talent.” 

“And his sister’s, if she had any,” Rachel 
answered; “I was more doubtful of myself 
than of him.” 


Her lover admired her humility, though 


he smiled thereat, convinced that it had been 
superfluous to allow any personal misgiving 


a share in Her REAL OBJECT. 


MAY. 





THE entire garden should be in order$ “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
early in the month, and flowering plants, 


‘of cure” is a wise old proverb, and should 
unless of very tender kinds, can be set out. {be remembered now in the fruit-gardon. 

Annuals may be taken from the green-} The numerous insect-plagues will make their 
house, and mignonette, candy-tuft, and phlox } appearance with the warm weather, unless 
can be sown to border the beds. steps to hinder them be taken early in May. 

If chrysanthemums are desired for flower-; A mixture of tobacco-dust and Persian 
ing early in autumn, the cuttings should be } powder, liberally applied to the tree-branches 
started now. } and scattered over the roots, is an excellent 





If lawns or grass-plots require sowing, } safeguard. 


The hoe must be freely used during this 
; month to keep the weeds in subjection. 


it should be done at once, and none but the | 
best seed employed for the purpose. 














THE STORY OF DAGMA. 


BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 373. 


pe ; looked, his brow darkened and the ominous 
HE old Place’: cleft appeared. 
d’Armes of New “That unfortunate girl,” he muttered. 
Orleans, now; For he had seen Dagma. She was seated 
Jackson Square, ' alone on a bench, where the sunlight played 
did not smile— ' over the top of a dense green bush. The 
it fairly laughed ; whole appearance of the young figure, thrown 
—in the sunlight of} against the green background—the bared 
early morning. The } head, bent a little—the black hat lying in 
mist-rain of the night } her lap—the little hands ungloved, resting 
before, which had} upon the hat—betokened repose. 
dampened Dagma’s head,} Was she resting? Had-she come from 
had washed the flowers into ; ; her early worship at the Cathedral yonder, 
new beauty. There were | ‘and was she just waiting to drink there the 
emerald and ruby and pearl and sapphire | sweetness of the morning? Did she not know 
and opal in the coloring of grass and flower : that it was wrong to sit bareheaded and alone 
and shell-paths and sky, and yet withal in this public place? Did she not see that 
something antique, under the youth of the } people, passing, turned and looked? 
new spring and the new day. “Tt is absurd. These early morning walks 
On two sides, beyond the iron Square- ; to the Cathedral must be stopped, unless she 
railing and stone-paved street, stretched } can take Patsy or somedne,” pondered Chan- 
the Pontalba buildings, with their gloomy } cellor. “I must speak to my mother. Poor 
flagged hallways and regular string of iron; mother! she has not looked well lately. 
galleries; the third side showed the Spanish } I think this Dagma worries her more than 
Cathedral, flanked right and left by an old {she will acknowledge. What shall I do? 
Spanish building; on the fourth side, spread I suppose, if I tell her to go home, she will 
the low roofs of sugar-sheds; while beyond, } make up some tragical scene; nevertheless—” 
tall masts of vessels, anchored against the; He stalked forward. The path followed 
levees of the Mississippi, shot like skeleton } : diverged, bringing him back of Dagma, 
fingers into the blue sky. So sparkling the so that, as he gained the bench, his shadow 
sunlight, it seemed to have given life even } } fell first on the white way at her feet. She 
to the dark bronze statue of General Andrew } started slightly when he paused, and then 
Jackson, filling the centre of the Square, ; said in Spanish: “Antoine, I am very—” 
and, watching, one might have thought the; She had risen as she spoke, and now, turn- 
horse with uplifted feet pawed the bright } ing, confronted—not Antoine, but her cousin. 
air. One might have thought he had dealt 
Chancellor Goudain, having business on } Sher a blow, so great was the amazement 
the levee and in the court-house beside the depicted in the girl’s face. She put forth 
Cathedral, had taken an early breakfast, one little hand and laid it on the back 
and now, his hands full of papers, strode ; of the bench, while her eyes gleamed greenly 
along the white paths of the Square. The } defiant and the young face showed somewhat 
beauty and freshness of the scene aroused } grimly in its yellow wax-tints. 
his senses, recalling him from the tivweard | “T saw you,” said Chancellor, “as I was 
contemplation of a knotty law-question. } crossing the Square. I thought you were 
He looked around, slackening his pace to } resting after Mass. It seems you are here by 
drink the freshness of it all, and, as he appointment.” 
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“Yes, I told Antoine to meet me here.” 
The tone was almost insolent in its defi- 
ance. 

“Are you aware—” 

“That I commit a great indiscretion?” 
interrupted the girl, her lips curling and her ; 
brows lifted. 

“Exactly,” replied Chancellor. “You } 
surely must know that it is extremely } 











OF DAGMA. 
many months. He has been to Spain, on 
business for his father, and he has stopped 
here for three days only. His father wrote 
him where he could find me, and he has 
found me, and he is going now. After he is. 
gone, there will not be anyone else to come 
and cause me to commit an indiscretion.” 
The sadness left her face, a faint scorn 
touched the closing words, and she resumed 





improper to sit alone and bareheaded in this } her seat, as if expecting her cousin to go. 


public place, and especially at this hour of 
the morning.” 

“In a little while,” responded Dagma, 
looking down at the tips of her boots as they 
peeped from the edge of her dress, and then 
regarding the dainty hand and wrist which 
she held aloft in the air, “I shall expect to 
see chains.” 

“T dislike affected speeches,” said her 
cousin, roughly. “You know you expect 
nothing of the kind.” 

“Literally, perhaps not; but there are 
blows which are blows, and there are chains 
which are chains, and yet neither are visible 
except to the spirit.” - 

“T do not wish to enter into a discussion 
with you here,” interposed Chancellor. “I 
request only that you put on your hat and go 
home.” ° 

“And if I refuse to go home?” asked 
Dagma, while she slowly settled the hat over ; 
her brown hair. 

“T must remain with you; I will not leave 
you alone.” 

A frown appeared on the girl’s smooth 
forehead. 

“Tt is really not necessary that you should 
remain. I promised Antoine I would meet 
him here.” 

“And you had no right to make any such 
appointment,” objected Chancellor, severely. 
“ You said last night that this Antoine Guiata 
would leave to-day.” 

“And so he will; he will leave this even- 
ing.” 








Instead, he quietly seated himself beside her. 

“You are going to stay?” she inquired, 
turning her head quickly. 

“T am going tostay. You will excuse me, 
if I do not entertain you. Time is precious. 
to a busy lawyer.” 

He laid the papers on the bench between 
them, selected one, opened it, and commenced 
reading. Presently he took a pencil from 
his pocket, underlined one word, struck out. 
another. Dagma stole a glance at his face. 
Apparently, he was completely engrossed. 
The tense strong expression of the features. 
denoted only consideration of the paper in 
his hand. The frown deepened on her fore- 
head, and she beat a faint tattoo with her 
foot on the shelled path. 

“Ah, well,” she was thinking, “it does not 
matter. When I see Antoine coming, I will 
go forward. I will go to that bush yonder. 
It is a thick clump. He will not see.” 

Accordingly, Dagma sat quite still; only 
her eyes, roving, watched every slim figure 
appearing in the yellow sunlight. She 
glanced at the Cathedral clock. Ten min- 
utes gone. Ten minutes since her cousin 
Chancellor had taken that seat. His pres- 
ence was oppressive. If only she could, 
like Aladdin, call a génie, and have him 
carried off bodily. It would take a very 
strong génie to move that weight, that 
great piece of determination. Chancellor, 
at this moment unfolding his paper, encount- 
ered her hostile eyes. 

“Your friend takes a long time to come,” 


“Tf he wished to say good-bye to you, why } he said, coolly picking up another document. 


did he not come to the house? I do not wish 
to be inquisitive, Dagma,” pursued Chan- | 
cellor, quietly. “You are totally ignorant ‘ 
of the laws of society, and I am only striv- 
ing to prevent you from making yourself 
ridiculous and conspicuous.” 

“You need not fear anything in future,” 
responded the girl, quite as quietly, even 
sadly. “Antoine will not be here again for 


The girl did not deign a reply. The words 
were but an echo of her own thought. 

Another five minutes passed; then Dag- 
ma’s heart beat fast. Now was the time 


for action. There came Antoine. He had 
not seen her yet. She did not wish him 
to see her seated beside her cousin. He 
might go away—he might think she did 
not wish him to bring what he had promised 
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“T have never been accustomed to give 


doing so, drawing as far back as possible into; an account of my actions to anyone but 


the dense shade. 
glance at her cousin’s face. Certainly he saw 


only the paper before his eyes. She softly ; 
arose, slipped over the walk, and disap- | 
peared behind the clump she had selected, 


and waved her hand toward Antoine. 


Ah, he saw her now; but he did not | 
Instead, he ; 


heed her gestures of caution. 
bent his eyes on a package held in his 


hand, commenced deftly unwrapping the } 


brown paper, and, when yet two yards 


distant, held aloft, as he came, a peculiar | 
Dagma made a gesture of despair, | 


lantern. 
which Antoine evidently construed into a 
gesture of delight, for he advanced smiling. 

“Wrap it up,” she said in Spanish, as he 
thrust it within her hand. 
Antoine. Ah—too late!” 

Too late indeed. 

“You do not escape me this way, 
Chancellor, at her side. 


” said 


“T had not promised to stay by you. | 
she answered, ' 


I left when I was ready,” 
curtly. “Antoine,” she continued, in Span- 
ish, “this is my cousin—Mr. Goudain.” Then 
in English: 
Mr. Guiata.” 

Both bowed. 


“Please tell your friend, Dagma, that | 
I hope he will visit us whenever he comes } 
We shall be glad to see | 


to New Orleans. 
him, as your friend.” 


Dagma lifted her brows expressively, but } 
interpreted as she was bidden, and Antoine | 


replied. 

“ He says just what I told you,” she again 
translated: “that he will not be here for | 
months, and perhaps never.” 

Chancellor scanned the thin dark man 
as she spoke. 

“T dare say he would be kind and let her 
have her own way, which is what she wants,” 
thought Chancellor. 

But there was no cordiality in the glance 
exchanged between the two men. 

“Will he never go?” thought Dagma, as 
she stood, the lantern hanging from her left } 
hand and hidden by the folds of her dress. : 


“Before I leave, I should like to know ; 


what you intend doing with that dark- 
lantern,” said Chancellor, brusquely. 


So, he had indeed seen. The blood surged ; 
over her face. 
Vor. XCVIIT—25. 


She stole another covert } my father. 


“Wrap it up, | 


,} ‘Good! 
“Chancellor, this is my friend 


What I intend doing with this 
‘ lantern, I will not say.” 

“As my mother and I now represent your 
father, I have a right to ask an account.” 

“And I simply refuse to answer.” 

She pressed her lips together as she 
finished speaking. 

“What does he say?” cried Antoine. 
‘ “What is the matter, Dagma?” 

“Be quiet, Antoine. I wiil arrange all 
' this. He is going now. If you do anything, 
I will never forgive you.” 

“Mais, Chancellor, my friend— Made- 
‘ moiselle Goudain—ah, I could not believe,” 
; exclaimed, De Maurier, standing with bared 
head, extending a hand to Dagma and bow- 
ing politely to’ Antoine. “What a group 
‘you make as you stand!” 

“And what are you doing here, De Mau- 
; Tier?” asked Chancellor, taking his watch 
‘ from his pocket and looking anxiously at the 
hour. 

“ Bien—Mademoiselle Goudain forbid that 
‘I walk with her yesterday. To-day I say: 
mademoiselle come from her church 
—it may be that mademoiselle may feel all 
} soft from her prayers, and with mercy will 
i regard me and allow me a walk by her side.’ 
Mais, I do not meet her, and I see it so fair. 
here—and I hunt still, and I find—ma foi !|— 
that mademoiselle has already two cavaliers.” 

Dagma’s face had become crimson, as De 
Maurier spoke. She lowered her eyes. The 
memory of the past night came about her, 
and she stood as a culprit. 

“What does he say, Dagma? I shall kill 
them both,” cried Antoine, furiously, as he 
; marked the girl’s moved face. 

“Hush!” she murmured. “ Hush, please, 
Antoine. Justlet them go, and I will tell you 
everything,” she added, imploringly. Then, 
} to the others: ‘‘ My friend can remain with 
} me but a few moments longer, and I have 
} promised to walk with him. We are going 
to the Cathedral now. Tell Aunt Goudain, 
; please, Monsieur De Maurier, that I shall be 

a little late for breakfast, perhaps. Come, 
Antoine,” she added, in Spanish. 

Chancellor stood looking after them, a deep 
frown on his forehead. 

“What is the matter?” asked De Maurier. 

“Matter? That girl is a sphinx, Why 
{should that man bring her a dark-lantern ?’» 
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“A dark-lantern, did you say?” exclaimed 
De Maurier. 

“Yes, a dark-lantern. And she refused 
point-blank to tell me what she was going to 
do with it.” 

De Maurier looked up into his friend’s 
face. 

“So, is that the matter?” he said, laugh- 
ing. “She defies you. But, my friend, she 
is delicious.” 

“Delicious!” cried Chancellor, in a tone 
of disgust. “She is a great trouble and a 
great charge, and I tell you, De Maurier, I 
do not envy the.man who takes her as his 
wife; and I warn you,” continued Chan- 
cellor, waxing wrathtul, “I wam ycu to 
beware of Dagma. She is my cousin, aiter 
a fashion—my step-first-cousin, if there can 
be such a relation—and she bears my name; 
but she is a strange weird creature, and her 





greene yes flash in such a way—they are abso- } 


lutely inhuman. One moment, she is all 
dignity and ice; the next, all wrath and fire.” 

“She has done what I have not seen any- 
one do before, ever,” said De Maurier: “she 
has aroused you out of your grand still ways; 
she has made you feel.” 

' © Feel?” exclaimed Chancellor, commenc- 
ing to sort his papers. “Yes, I told my 
mother, when she came, that she would be 
the crumpled rose-leaf in my life. Instead—” 
He paused. 

“Well?” exclaimed De Maurier, as he 
almost breathlessly kept step with his com- 
panion’s rapid pace. “ Instead—” 

“T have not time to talk now,” said the 
other, glancing at the Cathedral clock. “I 
found her alone in the Square, bareheaded 
and waiting for that Spaniard. I wish I 
could know where they are going. I never 
felt more tempted to act the spy. I don’t 
know what she will do next. It would not 
surprise me, De Maurier, if she danced on 
the street with that Antoine.” 

And, with these parting words, he entered 
the Cabildo, a more than usually grave 
expression on his strong face. 

As for De Maurier, he wended his way 
homeward, a quizzical gleam shining in his 
dark eyes, and a quizzical smile now and then 
twisting the ends of his waxed mustache. 





XI. 
Tuer children were quite devoted to 
“ mademoiselle.” There were no hard les- 
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OF DAGMA. 
‘sons to be learned. Their favorite school- 
room was the summer-house. They learned 
here to call the flowers by new names, to 
make new prayers to the Virgin, and to 
find new words for all the bright pretty 
; pictures which mademoiselle showed them 
in their childish books. 
The first hour after breakfast was generally 
passed here, and, the day after that meeting 
$in Jackson Square, De Maurier, called by 
> the little ones, loitered on his way to the 
i world outside. Dagma was quiet, scarcely 
lifting her eyes when he entered; but he 
{noted with pleasure the deepened color on 
{her smooth cheek. 
“Ah: Mr. De Maurier, don’t you want to 
‘stay and hear all about how they fish where 
' mademoiselle lives?” cried Cecil, pulling him 
;down on the bench. “Look: mademoiselle 
| has a book with a picture in it. Just see!” 

“And, if mademoiselle will consent to 
make a recital, I shall be most happy 
to hear,” cried De Maurier, laughing. 
“Will mademoiselle allow that I see this 
wonderful picture?” 

“T do not think you will find much merit 
in the picture,” said Dagma, quietly handing 
him the book and then busily occupying 
herself with the drawing-on of a glove; 
“but it serves as a means of teaching.” 

“There is some spirit in the position of 
this man, nevertheless,” observed De Maurier, 
critically. 

“Ah, monsieur,” cried Louise, “but that 
is not the picture I love. Look—see—it is 
this,” and, leaning against his knee, she 
turned the leaves with her little hands. 
“See—that is ‘une maison,’ and those are 
‘les arbres,’ and mademoiselle says it is like 
her home, and one day she cried when—” 

“Louise, pick up your ball,” interrupted 
Dagma. “Look—it is under the bench.” 

She stooped herself to reach for the ball, 





resumed their seats, he said quietly in. 
French, his finger yet marking the picture 
in the half-closed book: 

“Do you truly love that place so well, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“There is no need to ask,” she replied. 
“Tt is the hope of my life to return.” 

“And is it that you may never learn to 
live here—to be happy here?” 

She could feel his look— half- wistful, 
half- curious. 














and De Maurier also assisted. As they 
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“Oh, no; never. Everything is different. { 
And then, this is the city; I love the: 
country—the wild country. Oh, but it is‘ 
beautiful. When I was on my Toila— ; 
ah, we were like birds. We flew through } 
the woods. It seemed I had wings—and 
Toila too, beneath me.” 

She had forgotten her embarrassment; } 
she had forgotten his presence. She was } 
transported, and her eyes seemed reflecting 
the swift flight of that ride through the 
green woods. 





“because the cousin would cage you and 
shield you from the bold hunters—” 

Then, aloud and quite serious: 

“Mademoiselle Dagma, you do not know 
your cousin. He is gentle as just, loving as 
true; and—ah, ma foi!—you think he loves 
those big dry papers like he loves the rich 
soft colors on his canvass? Mon Dieu! no. 
Just put him in that picture-room, and give 
him plenty of paint and brushes and canvas 
and light and a pretty scene or a pretty 
model. I believe he would live, most, without 


“ Mademoiselle, please don’t talk French ; } bread.” 


we can’t understand you,” interrupted Cecil. 
“Now, Mr. De Maurier, look!” he cried, 


“And why, then,” asked Dagma, “why, 
then, does he keep that room closed? And 


drawing close and opening the half-closed ; why, then, did he not become an artist?” 


book. “There’s another picture here: it is 


just like one we have in our picture-room. } will say why. 


I want to show it to you. 


| 
2 
} 
3 


“Ah, and it is Why? and Why? Bon! I 


It is for a promise—a word— 


There—this one, } or, as mademoiselle would say, a vow. Ah, 


where they are all gathering grapes—les ; you think I forget that vow?” continued De 


raisins, as mademoiselle says—and it is in } 
; 


France.” 

“But you are right, Cecil,” exclaimed De 
Maurier. “There is much _ resemblance 
between the two. Have you not found also 
this resemblance, mademoiselle ?”’ 

“T do not know. I havenever been in the 
picture-room.” 

“Never been in the studio? I know it is 
not a chamber which my friend Chancellor 
makes open for the public. He says, and 
with truth, that there are pictures sufficient 
in number elsewhere; but to you—one of his 
family! And why has not mademoiseile 
asked that she may enter?” 

“The children say it is locked.” 

“Locked? Oh, yes, true. I had altogether 
forgotten. Old Mingo is gone, and that 
cousin of yours is—what you call queer—eh, 


Maurier: “that vow of which you speak, 
mademoiselle? No, truly. Imagine, I say 
often to myself: What vow prevents that I 
walk with mademoiselle ?” 

“ But,” said Dagma, drawing a half-sigh 
’ and for an instant moving her eyes from De 
Maurier’s face, “but you do not tell me—” 

“Ah, your cousin’s vow,” interrupted the 
other. “Come: let us make—how do you 
say ?—an exchange. Eh, now, mademoiselle 
—tell me your vow, and I tell-your cousin’s.” 

“No, no; I cannot,” answered Dagma, 
looking down, her face strangely grave. 

“Ah! see, then, what a slave you maka 
me. And so I receive, then, no reward.” 

“Tell me or not, as you please,” returned 
the young girl, apparently indifferent. 

De Maurier laughed. 

“Well, then, without reward, and because 


$ 
8 





mademoiselle? Now,” went on De Maurier, } just mademoiselle has not, it seems to me, a 
not waiting to receive an answer, “he has for ; quite correct impression of her big cousin, 
inheritance the love for painting, of which} who is my dear friend: The father, your 








his grandfather had possession.” 

“He? My Cousin Chancellor?” exclaimed 
Dagma. 

“Ah, but yes. 
above all else.” 

“He?” again exclaimed Dagma. 

“But for what reason do you evince sur- 
prise, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Oh, he is too hard—he is only like a book 
of law—he is—” She stopped suddenly and 
bit her lips. 

De Maurier laughed. 
“Ah, sweet tropical bird,” he thought, 


And it is what he loves 


Uncle Edward, he comes into the studio one 
day, where his own father had lived almost, 
and he finds his son Chancellor hard at work 
on—ah, ma foi!—some study. Bien! Chan- 
cellor does not see—does not hear. The 
father says: ‘My son!’ Chancellor does not 
turn. The father says again: ‘My son!’ 
Again Chancellor does not reply. Then the 
father lays his hand on his arm, and then 
Chancellor turns, and he looks as if yet far 
off in some other land. And the father says: 
‘Come; I wish to talk with thee.’ And, 
when they are in the library—it is that room, 
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mademoiselle, where first I saw you”—De 
Maurier’s voice became very low here, so 
that, for an instant, Dagma’s eyes fell— 
“well, in that room, the father says: ‘My 
son, thy mother tells me thou hast not eaten 
this day. And, last week, I know, two morn- 
ings, thou wast not at our office early, because, 
from the break of day, it was on those 
pictures thou didst work. This isso?’ And 
Chancellor says: ‘Itisso.’ Then the father: 
‘My son, it is a lawyer, and not an artist, 
that I would have thee in this world. Both 
thou canst not be. Choose.’ Then Chancellor 
gave the word to do what his father willed, 
and in all the year to paint but two pictures, 
and perhaps but one, and not at any time to 
enter that room for work when business 
should press. And I think, from that day, 
it is only when court closes that he allows 
himself work—unless it may be for some 
bagatelle, of not much importance.” 

“Yes,” said Dagma, thoughtfully, “that 
I can believe. I know he will keep his 
word. I know he will be as hard to himself 
as—” She did not complete the sentence, 
but added: “I cannot realize—” 

“That he can love soft pretty pictures?” 
interrupted De Maurier, smiling into her 
eyes, which yet regarded his face as if 
doubting and questioning what she had 
heard. 

A shadow darkened the arched doorway. 
Both looked forward. Mrs. Goudain stood 
framed in the vine-draped opening of the 
simmer-house. She presented the picture 
of a lady very elegantly dressed for the 
street. 

“Dagma, you will please hereafter pay 
more attention to the children.” 

“T beg your pardon, Aunt Goudain,” said 


the niece, rising and looking full on her} 


aunt; “I had indeed, for the moment, 
forgotten them.” 

“T found them playing in the fountain. 
Their sleeves were so wet,” she went on, 
severely, “that I sent them into the house, 
to get dry clothing.” 

“Tf there is blame for anyone,” cried 
De Maurier, with his blandest smile and 
most winning bow, “the blame is for me. 
And will Mrs. Goudain not pardon when 
I say it is of her son I have talked, and 
so have kept mademoiselle?” 

“Of Chancellor?” questioned Mrs. Gou- 
dain. 


Aw 


“Yes; and I have said to mademoiselle 
how he loves the work in his studio, and 
she tells me that she has not seen that 
beautiful room.” 

*“No, Chancellor has the key,” replied 
Mrs. Goudain, indifferently. “Since the 
disappearance of Mingo, he trusts no one 
; but himself to care for his pictures.” 

; “Ah, true. That Mingo, he was an odd 
;man. I remember him, me, when I was 
;a child, and what a fear filled my heart 
when I regarded that long thin brown face.” 

“ He was faithful to my husband’s family,” 
said Mrs. Goudain, buttoning her glove. 
“He never liked me, but that was of no 
consequence. His devotion to my husband 
and to Chancellor surpassed anything I 
have ever seen.” 

“And you have not heard one word of 
his fate?” 

“Not one word. He disappeared sud- 
denly, after my husband’s death—three 
years now,” said Mrs. Goudain, reflectively, 
as she brushed a speck from her parasol. 
“My son and I have thought that the 
shock brought on a mental aberration which 
caused the poor man to drown himself. He 
was always moody and suspicious.” 

“There was, in his nature, more Indian 
than negro,” said De Maurier; “and his 
love for pictures—” 

“Was remarkable,” interposed Mrs. Gou- 
dain. “And yet I sometimes think he cared 
for them only because my son cared for 
them.” 

“Ah, speaking of pictures—pardon, one 
moment, mademoiselle. See, I would show 
your aunt. That little boy Cecil, he called 
my regard to this picture, Mrs. Goudain. 
It is a copy, almost, of the one you possess.” 
And De Maurier, hastening to Mrs. Gou- 
dain’s side, lifted the book to her eyes. 

“Those vintage-scenes are favorite subjects 
with artists,” observed the lady, casting a 
careless glance on the book. “My dear 
Eugene, you will find something similar in 
almost every book of prints.” 

“Not many like this,” objected De Mau- 
rier, holding the book off and regarding the 
effect with critical eye. “We will allow 











mademoiselle to be the judge; we will beg 
the key from the keeper of so much treasure ; 
we will—” 

“Certainly, Dagma can see the studio 
whenever she wishes,” interposed Mrs. Gou- 
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dain. “She could have seen it before, if she { closed. 


had wished. There is your sister at last; 
my patience was almost exhausted.” 

“Eugene, Eugene, is it possible?” cried 
Roselle De Maurier, at this moment coming 
forward, “Why, you promised Mr. Goudain 
that you would go early and get—” 

“T know, I know, my dear Roselle—the 
seats at the theatre. But you laugh always 
at my English, cherie, and so I have been 
receiving a lesson from this fair teacher. 
And moreover, imagine, how can one recall 
duty when a temptation like this tempts?” 
And, bowing to Dagma, he gave her the 
book. 

The young girl blushed deeply as she took 
it, and moved forward to leave. 

“ Dagma,” said Mrs. Goudain, “as soon as 
you shall have finished dinner—”’ She 
paused, evidently considering. 

“Yes, Aunt Goudain,” answered the girl, 
standing still. 

“Perhaps later,” continued Mrs. Goudain: 
““at four o’clock, come to my room.” 

Dagma bowed and left them. 

As the other three walked to the gate, 
Roselle exclaimed : 

“ Eugene, aren’t you ashamed to pay com- 
pliments and put nonsense into that young 
girl’s head? The first thing you know, some 
Antoine or other will be murdering you.” 

“Let him come,” said De Maurier, draw- 
ing himself up; “let every Antoine that is 
in the whole world come.” 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Goudain, quietly, 
“that you will at least spare the one who has 
been here. Chancellor will write her father’s 
lawyer, and, if he prove a good parti, why, 
we shall try to settle Dagma in the home she 
loves. She will never be happy here.” 

“You do really mean,” said De Maurier, 
as he opened the gate and then followed the 
ladies into the street, “you do really mean 
that—” 

“Come, Eugene,” interrupted the sister. 
“Hush talking, and go and get those places. 
Mind, not too much on the side and not too 
near the stage. Good-bye: we are going this 
way.” 


“ What can Aunt Goudain want with me?” } 
thought Dagma, half sighing. 
And then a serious expression settled over 
her face. The gate had closed. She looked 
‘around. There was no one in the courtyard 
—even the blinds of the servants’ offices were 


arr 


She retraced her way, stepped 
beneath the pomegranate-tree, and, falling 
on her knees before the Virgin and clasping 
her hands, bent her head a moment in 
prayer. 

“She is the strangest girl I have ever seen 
in my life,” exclaimed Chancellor. 

He had remained home for a few hours of 
quiet study. The front window of the office— 
his den, as the family called the low ground- 
floor room—was wide open, but the thin cur- 
tains were drawn together. Through these, 
as through a mist, Chancellor, lifting his 
eyes when the gate closed, had seen Dagma 
advancing toward the house, and now he sat 
watching as she knelt. 

It was a beautiful picture—certainly tempt- 
ing enough to an artist’s eye: the old statue 
in the hollowed niche, the flickering shadows, 
and the branches of the knotted tree falling 
: low and bending, as if with caress, to touch 
the young worshiper beneath. She had taken 
‘ off her hat, and the sunlight and the shadow 
moved over the head, typifying indeed the 
; lights and shadows of life. 

; Perhaps because he found himself con- 
sidering the subject as an artist, perhaps 
because his mind wandered to those forbidden 
} pictures, perhaps because the sight of Dagma 
} vexed his spirit, he reached forth his hand, 
‘and, with a mighty will, dragged down the 
} thick inner blind. The whole affair came 
{tumbling and rattling over the broad desk, ’ 

Chancellor looked grim enough, as he 
; lifted it off and laid it on a sofa for repairs ; 
}then he sat down to his work, and did not 
} once raise his eyes or slacken his pen. 
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XII. 
; Ar four o’clock, a firm but gentle rap 
; sounded on Mrs. Goudain’s door, and Dagma, 
{receiving permission, entered. She had 
‘never before been within her aunt’s room. 
; The whole seemed a picture, and Mrs. Gou- 
} dain, lying on a rich couch, the fitting 
} key-note. Pale-pink and maroon tints pre- 
dominated. Even the white roses in a pink 
} vase seemed to have caught the pale flush, 
; and bloomed almost in blushes. 
“Sit down,” said Mrs. Goudain, sweeping 
; her hand and arm toward a low ottoman. 
’ Dagma obediently took the seat. 
; “You are punctual,” said Mrs. Goudain, 
glancing toward the little French time-piece 
} on the mantel. 
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The accused one did not indeed deny, and 


to see me about my carelessness this morn- } her eyes fell. 


ing.” 


“ Roselle saw you at the locksmith’s on the 


“Not especially. I have hitherto been} next square; she saw you buying some 


well satisfied with your care of the prpeaieh 


and with their improvement. It is of your- 


bunches of keys, and she immediately divined 
for what purpose you wanted them.” 


self—the poor care you take of yourself— | “How perfectly absurd!” cried Dagma, 


that I wish to speak.” 


} lifting sparkling eyes. 


“ What a suspicious 


“ How do you mean ?” asked the girl, lift-; character!” and then she stopped, as if 


ing her brows. 


determined not to offer another word of 


“Really,” answered Mrs. Goudain, “there } defense. 


are so many objections to be made on this 


“Tf you did not want them to open those 


score, I scarcely know where to commence. } forbidden book-cases, for what purpose did 


Your absurd conduct last Sunday, when 
that—” 


you want them?” asked her aunt. “You 
are silent, because you cannot deny. Hap- 


“We have discussed this matter before, } pily, keys for those locks are not easily 
Aunt Goudain,” interrupted Dagma. “I; found. Now, Dagma,” she continued, calmly, 
have told you it should never happen again.” ; “ for your own good, we—your cousin and I— 


“Do not interrupt, Dagma.” 


The young girl gave a sigh, and sat}for your welfare. 


patiently waiting. 
“The utter lack of delicacy you evinced, 
standing before my guests and making 


; 
; 
; 


have determined to do what we think best 
During the time you 
remain with us, we have concluded it is 
better that you do not go out alone. Patsy 
is a good careful girl. She is accustomed 


the confession you made that evening—}to the ways of the world, and, when you 
your appointment in the Square with this} go to Mass in the morning, when you go 


Antoine— your going off together, with a 
dark-lantern, no one knows where— your 


have been seen, Dagma, in a street where } 
no girl of your position should be seen ; 
alone, and entering a courtyard where only } 

people of—” 3 
*  Dagma here make a motion to speak. § 

“Oh, you need not deny. Once Roselle } 
saw you, as she told you, and once, only the } 
next day after he had forbidden your going : 
into that street, your Cousin Chancellor saw 
you—” } 

“T did not intend to deny,” interrupted } 
Dagma, sitting straight and lofty, as ss 
would imagine a princess. “It is quite true 
—every word that you say is true.” 

“T am glad you do not try to shield your- 
self with useless excuses. Ever since your 
arrival,” went on Mrs. Goudain, coolly, 
“you have evinced the utmost disregard for 
all our wishes, in every way. Even in the} 
matter of reading—even in the books which } 
your cousin has forbidden your reading—you 
have shown—” 

“What?” asked Dagma, as_ her aunt } 
. paused. 

“Why, you cannot deny that you were 
‘seen, a few days since, purchasing bunches 
of keys.” 








; 
$ 


4 
strange visits twice at least, for twice you } 


out with the children for their walk, she 
has received orders to accompany you. 
Henceforth, Dagma, at least until you learn 
more of city life, you will never go out 
alone. Do you understand?” 

“Oh, yes; it does not matter,” said the 
girl, with a peculiar smile. She sat perfectly 
still, her eyes lowered, only that strange 
smile on the red lips. 

“T have nothing more to say to you,” 
concluded Mrs. Goudain, in a tone of relief. 
“Please hand me the vinaigrette on that 
table. Thank you. I have a bad headache. 
Close the door softly, please.” 

As Dagma passed into the twilight of the 
hall, she came face to face with her cousin. 
She stood still before him, looked up with 
accusing eyes, and lifted her hands. 

“Well, it is true.” 

“What is true?” 

“The chains—don’t you see them hanging 
from my wrists ?” 


“Where, mademoiselle, where?” asked 


little Louise, running forward, her nurse 
in the background. 

“Mademoiselle has a fertile imagination, 
little one. She likes fairy-tales,” said Chan- 
cellor, laying his hand on the child’s head. 

“Qh, yes; she does tell me some beautiful, 
} fairy-stories.” 
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“Ah, Miss Roselle, such is the order in my 


tells me how she used to climb trees and } studio, I know just where each morsel of 


hunt bees and row in her boat, and once 
she charmed a snake with her singing.” 


as he looked at Dagma. 
stand? 
what she calls her chains.” 

Aloud, he said coldly: 

“T am sorry you give a harsh name to 
the precautions which my mother and I 
think necessary for your safety.” 

“None the less, they are chains,” said 
Dagma, who had dropped her hands, and now 
stood quietly before him, her face absolutely 


“Who can under- 


sparkling. “But,” she added, impressively, 
“some day I shall break them, and I shall 
be free.” 


She walked off as she finished speaking, 
and Chancellor, glancing after and noting 
the air of triumph marking the carriage 
of the dark head, thought she meant only 
her return to the old home. 





be ie 

“MOTHER,” said Chancellor, next morn- 
ing, at breakfast, “have you been in the 
studio lately ?” 

“T, my son? How was that possible? 
I have not had the key.” 

“While I was away, mother, I left the 
key with you.” 

“True, my son, and, remembering your 
injunctions, I went in only once a week 
taking Patsy with me, and doing only what 
was absolutely necessary.” 

“ Like all men, I suppose you feared having 
cobwebs and dust removed from your treas- 
ures,” laughed Roselle De Maurier. 

“Like most men, I feared having con- 
fusion wrought among my treasures. Mingo 
was the only person to whom I confided the 
care of the studio, and I have missed him 
beyond expression.” 

“And your mother informs me that you 
have not made a discovery of his fate,” 
remarked De Maurier. 

“I think there is little doubt as to 
that fate,” remarked Chancellor, gravely. 
“Mental aberration and drowning—it is 
painful subject. He was a faithful guardian. 
Since his disappearance, every servant who 
enters my studio makes only confusion.” 

“Confusion, Mr. Goudain? A man’s idea 
of confusion is order.” 








canvas lies, just where each brush can be 


} found, just where—” 
“T am not surprised,” thought Chancellor, ; 


“Enough, enough,” cried the young lady, 
in affected terror. “Spare me a lawyer’s 


One would think she triumphed in } defense of himself.” 


“Enough and willingly,” said Chancellor, 
“especially as I want a mystery solved.” 

“A mystery?” exclaimed Roselle De Mau- 
rier. 

“A mystery?” repeated Mrs. Goudain, 
pausing, with her slender hand on the 
cream-jug. 

“T scarcely know what else to call it,” 
went on Chancellor, opening his napkin. 
“Remembering my promise to De Maurier, 
I thought I would take a look beforehand 
at my treasures—” 

“To see if order prevailed,” interrupted 
Roselle De Maurier. 

“Exactly, Miss Roselle—to see if order 
prevailed; and I found”—here Chancellor 
paused to slip finger and thumb into his 
vest-pocket—“ and I found the key wouldn’t 
turn easily in the lock, and, examining, 
discovered this piece of Wax.” 

“Why, how odd!” cried the young lady, 
extending her hand and regarding the piece 
of wax, which the other dropped into her 
little pink palm. 

“So odd,” said Chancellor, “ that I cannot 
open the door, and must call a locksmith. 


»}I cannot imagine,” he went on, frowning, 


“who could have filled that lock with wax, 
unless someone wanted to get a false key, 
break into the room, and steal the pictures.” 

“ Mais, it is what you call an opportunity 
for the exercising of your powers as a lawyer,” 
exclaimed De Maurier, also examining the 
wax, which his sister had dropped into his 
hand. 

“Rather, a case for a detective,” said Chan- 
cellor, carving the beefsteak. “ Nevertheless, 
I intend to ferret the matter and solve the 
mystery.” 

“Are robbers coming, uncle?” asked 
Louise, with wide-opened eyes. 

“No, little one. Dagma, you are the 


ajonly occupant of that upper floor—have 


you heard any noises? Have you seen 


any of the servants tampering with that 
door?” 

“No,” replied the young girl, stooping 
to pick up the rose which, re-arranging 
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in her dress, she had let fall. “ Necessarily, 
as the chapel is on that floor, everybody 
goes upstairs at any time of the day, and 
Aunt Goudain often at night.” 

“Mother,” exclaimed Chancellor, laying 
down knife and fork, “what do you mean 
by exposing yourself in this way? That 
room is the dampest room in the house, 
and you kneel on the marble—” 

“Never mind, my son. Dagma, I do not 
wish you to report my prayers to the family. 
I am quite well, Chancellor.” 

“But you are not well, mother. You 
have not looked well for some time.” 

“T shall feel much better just now, 
if Isee you attending to the wants of your 
guests,” said Mrs. Goudain, in a tone meant 


to stop all further remarks about her health. ; 


“Ah, ma foi, but you have not said yet, 
mon aini, when we may enter the precincts 
of the secret chamber,” cried De Maurier. 

“No secrets whatever,” said Chancellor, 
bluntly. “The locksmith has been sent for, 
and the room will be at your service.” 

“Mon Dieu! but now my hair stands up. 
Just see, Mademoiselle Dagma, this big 


strong English-A’meriean cousin—this law- , 


yer: he does not see that the spirits of that 
room have put that wax in his lock. Eh! 
he has not faith in a fairy—or a spirit.” 

“ Have you?” asked Dagma. 

“And have not you?” cried De Maurier. 
“And you have not heard—ah, ma foi, they 
have not said to you that all the floor above 
is a ghost-floor.” 


“Hush your nonsense, Eugene,” inter- } 


rupted the sister. 


“Nonsense? Chére Roselle, it is true—; 


eee 











f each word true. That is—ah! see, then, 
} mademoiselle, it was a time that the dévote 
made her chapel, and she knew—” 
; “De Maurier, let those old stories rest,” 
: eried Chancellor. 
“My father has told me,” said Dagma, 
; quietly, “that there was something said 
, of secret closets built to serve as refuge 
; for certain priests who had been persecuted, 
}or who might in the future be persecuted. 
, I think he said the ancestor of our family 
}had once been called upon, in the early 
; times of the city, to save some priest who 
} had been arrested as belonging to the Inqui- 
} sition, and, when this new home was built, 
}and when the chapel was added, it was 
} thought best to build also these closets.” 
, “And, as none of these closets have ever 
} been found, the fact of their existence,” said 
; Chancellor, severely, “is untrue.” 
; “We have a big closet in our room,” 
interrupted Cecil. 
; “Well, and when may we regard these 
wonderful pictures?” asked De Maurier. 
“To-morrow morning, after breakfast,” 
replied Chancellor. 
“Then it is to-morrow morn, after 
, breakfast,” he cried, bowing and looking 
tat Dagma, “that I bespeak the felicity to 
;enter with you, and display to you, with 
, the permission of the proprietor, all those 
; most heavenly paintings. Will you come?” 
“Do you care for paintings, Dagma?”’ 
asked her cousin. 
“Yes,” said Dagma, not lifting her eyes. 
And “To-morrow morn,” whispered her 
, heart, “to-morrow morn.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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ONE evening, calm and holy, 
While we sat upon the hill, 

As the twilight down the mountains 
Came quietly and still— 


I watched the fair day dying 

On the grass there at your feet, 
And a silence fell between us 

As our eyes did chance to meet. 


And a sadness twin-soul tender, 

And a joy wreathed round with pain, 
Stirred the deeper fount within vs, 

As we thought what “might have been.” 


Has the distance wider grown? 
? 
; 
; 
j 


Though silence stood between us, 
And fate kept us apart, 

I saw your eyes grow tender, 
And knew I had a heart. 


But not a word was spoken. 


And, some day, will miles be lying 
Between us, dearest one? 


The inner temple tells me, 
On the holy heights of bliss, 
Together we shall find, dear, 
What here we both did miss. 








TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON 


SCOVIL. 


POISONING. 


THERE is no emergency in which presence , 


of mind and promptness do more to save life 


than in a case of poisoning. There is no} 


time to be lost in rushing about distractedly, 
wondering what to do, or in sitting down 
helplessly to wait until the doctor comes, by 
which time the patient may be beyond hope. 


Act promptly and use the means at hand. | 
Send a message to the nearest doctor, and let ' 
if possible, the kind of poison | 
that has been swallowed, so he can bring the | 


him know, 


appropriate remedy with him. 

If the sufferer is unconscious or will not | 
tell the nature of the drug taken, something 
may be learned from the appearance of the 
mouth, the odor of the breath, or the symp- 
toms in the case. 


easily found. Set someone to look for it 
while the emetic is being prepared. 


The poisons most commonly swallowed, 
either intentionally or by mistake, are opium | 


in its various preparations, as paregoric, 
laudanum, morphia, codeia, or some of the 


soothing-syrups given to children, nearly all / 


of which contain a narcotic. 

Strychnia and nux vomica, aconite, atropia 
and belladonna, digitalis, hyoscyamus, and ‘ 
camphor, all used as medicine, are generally 
taken in an overdose by mistake. 


Carbolic acid, strong ammonia, sugar of 


lead, and chloroform are often given by acci- 
dent, a bottle of liniment being mistaken for 
a medicine-bottle. 

Oxalic acid is used in some households for 
cleaning brasses, and children sometimes 


Perhaps the bottle or : 
paper that has contained the poison may be : 


contracted to a pin-point or widely dilated ; 
: there may be convulsions. 

If the poison be an irritating one, as 
; arsenic, corrosive sublimate, etc., there will 
' be nausea and vomiting, severe pain in the 
: abdomen, faintness, purging, and the extrem- 
‘ ities may be cold and the pulse weak. 

In all cases, the first thing to be done 
is to get the poison out of the stomach. 
This is most easily managed by an emetic. 

Lukewarm water may do this; if it is 
; greasy, so much the better. Give a glassful, 
then put the finger down the throat as far 
‘as possible and tickle it. This alone will 
; sometimes cause vomiting, if no water is to 
’ be had. 

A simple emetic is one tablespoonful of 
ground mustard, stirred into a cupful of 
; tepid water; or two tablespoonfuls of com- 
{mon salt, prepared in the same way. 

One tablespoonful of wine of ipecac, for 
a grown person—and one or two teaspoonfuls, 
for a child—is a good emetic. 

; Twenty grains of sulphate of zine can be 
used, but haste 1s the important matter; use 
; the finger while waiting, and try the other 
| emetics if that be not effectual. 
: When the victim has taken opium, the 
nerves are so deadened it is difficult to arouse 
j the stomach to vomit. Take a long piece 
of rubber tubing, put the end well back in 
the mouth, and pass about a foot of it down 
| the throat. Fit a funnel on the end, and 
pour in a pint or two of warm water from 

a pitcher. Lower the funnel into a basin 

{on the floor, and the water will run out. 








swallow enough phosphorus to be danger- A fountain syringe answers well for this 
ous by eating the tops of matches. Cor- } ; purpose; this washes the poison out of the 
rosive sublimate is much used in contagious | ‘ stomach. 
diseases as a disinfectant, and may be taken{ After vomiting has ceased or the stomach 
accidentally, as the solution looks like pure ; has been well washed out, try to remedy the 
water. ‘ harm that has been done. 

If the poison be a narcotic, as opium, bella-; In opium-poisoning, give strong hot coffee. 
donna, etc., the patient will be sleepy and} If the patient cannot swallow, give half a 
stupid, soon becoming insensible and breath- } {pint as an enema. In the latter case, it 


ing heavily. The pupils of the eyes may be ‘ should be only warm, that it may be retained ; 
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AN INVALUABLE BOX. 








if hot, it will be rejected. It can be repeated 
in an hour. Keep the sufferer roused, if 
possible. 

In any case, when the pulse is feeble and 
the extremities cold, apply hot-water bags 
or bottles or hot bricks wrapped in flannel 
to the legs and feet, and put a mustard- 
paste over the heart. Give a teaspoonful of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in warm water. 

If the breathing become very slow—six 
or eight times in a minute—try artificial 
respiration. Raise the arms until the hands 
meet at the top of the head, bring them 
down on the chest with a firm pressure. 
Repeat this sixteen times in a minute. 


Ree eaten 





} If an irritating poison has been swallowed, 
give soothing drinks, thin starch boiled, thin 
;corn-starch gruel, white of egg slightly 
beaten, flour stirred into water, or plain milk. 
This soothes the burned surface and relieves 
the strain on the nerves. 

When the poison is an acid, give baking- 
soda mixed with water. If it is an alkali, 
as ammonia or caustic potash, give weak 
vinegar. 

When the patient begins to recover, put 
him to bed and do not allow talking or any 
excitement. The system has been subjected 
to a severe shock, and needs quiet and perfect 
rest to recover from it. 








AN INVALUABLE BOX. 


BY ANNIE CURD. 


This is an upholstered box with castors 
and a hinged top. It must be large enough 
to hold the family rubbers and leggings in 
winter, or it may be a veritable “ Pandora’s 
box,” containing space for a little of every- 
thing. Again, it may be used as a general 
work-box, or a “catch-all,” to stow away the 
papers and magazines which accumulate from 
week to week. If made of handsome mate- 
rials, it is ornamental as well as useful, and 
will also do duty as a seat, children prefer- 
ring it to the most comfortable rocker. 

Have a carpenter make you a pine box 
which will cost, finished with small white 
castors, about forty or fifty cents. Instruct 
your carpenter to make the top thirteen 
inches square, with the sides sloping down 
until only nine inches wide where they join 
the bottom piece, which should extend half 
an inch beyond the sides. The box should 
be ten inches in height, the inside and edges 
painted to correspond with the material in 
which it is upholstered. A fifteen-cent can 
of prepared paint will cover three boxes. 
When the foundation is thoroughly dry, you 
ean proceed with the ornamental part. 

Buy fourteen inches of double-width felt. 
Cut a pattern the exact size of the sides of 
the box. Have the goods an inch longer 
than the height of the box, but no wider 
than the actual size of the sides. If long 
enough, the material can be made to fit 
anywhere, owing to its stretching-quality. 
Now cut a piece of felt for the top, fourteen 


inches square. Buy enough plush or velvet 
to trim the corners so that they will just 
meet. Fasten the plush to the felt with 
some fancy stitches—elaborate or plain, as 
the taste may dictate. Cut a square of ticking 
the size of the embroidered top (which must be 
tacked on three sides to the hinged cover), 
and stufi very full with moss or hair. Use 
regular upholsterer’s-tacks with small round 
heads, and, after stuffing, tack down the 
remaining side. 

Next, upholster the sides. Cut the pieces as 
before directed, of the felt, and sew together 
on the machine, except the last seam, which 
must be left open. Now take the box on 
your lap, place the goods around it, and sew 
the last seam by overhanding the edges 
together with silk or twist—the latter is 
better, because stronger—the color of the 
goods. Turn the felt under at the top, and 
tack in position. Then lay the fancy cover 
carefully over the stuffed top, tacking it at 
each corner. Do not attempt to turn under 
the felt or the outer cover, as the gimp will 
conceal the edge. 

After the cover has been tacked securely 
all around, ornament with furniture-gimp 
and brass-headed nails. It will take three 
or four dozen nails for the top and bottom 
of the box. The pointed nails are much 


prettier than the round ones. Olive felt, 
with olive plush corners and gimp to match, 
makes a handsome covering, so does fawn- 
color, with corners of peacock-blue. 
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BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a promenade-gown, of electric- 
gray nun’s-veiling, foulard, or gingham, 





trimmed with circular rows of ribbon or 
mixed braid; three loops of silk cord to 


of double-width material will be required. 
The hat is of gray straw, with loops- 
and-ends of Ottoman ribbon and tuft of 
TOses. 





match drape the polonaise, fasten it on the 
right side, and are carried across the front to 
disappear in under the under-arm seam. 
Coat-sleeves full and high on the shoulders. 
The underskirt is only trimmed across the 
front and sides. From eight to ten yards 





$ 


No. 2—Is a walking-costume for a young 
lady. Skirt in pin-striped woolen suiting, 
(478) 
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laid in deep kilt-plaits all around. Jacket } skirt and blouse, and four yards of striped 
in stone-colored diagonal cloth, open in front | flannel for jacket. Sailor-shaped hat in 
over a full vest of cream flannel, and demi- ) cream-white felt, trimmed with loops and 
belt of gray surah to match the skirt. The, band of gros-grain ribbon to match the 
jacket. 

No. 5.—Knickerbocker suit, of diagonal 
blue cloth, for a boy of about six years, 
The vest and belt are of cream-white cloth 
or flannel. Straw hat, of mixed blue and 
white braid. 

No. 6—Is a costume for a girl of ten to 
twelve years. The skirt is plain and bor- 
dered with a wide border of tartan plaid. 











jacket-facings are in steel-gray velvet, and 
the jacket is secured at the waist with a clasp 
of gilt buttons. Gray straw hat, faced with 
velvet and trimmed with cream and gray 
gros-grain ribbon in high standing loops. 

No. 83—Is a demi-saison mantilla, of black 
corded silk; close-fitting at the back, with 
long ends in front. A plaiting of wide lace 
edges the mantilla and ends, above which is 
a border of jet trimming. Small toque, to 
match the dress. 

No. 4—Is a tennis-suit, of flannel. The 
skirt and under-blouse is of plain flannel, } The full corsage is arranged on an under- 
while the over-jacket is of a pretty and effect- } waist, and the jacket fitted over it. Plain 
ive striped flannel. The revers and collar { coat-sleeves, with deep plaid cuffs. This 
and cuffs are cut on the bias. Eight to ten } model will serve for either woolens or ging- 
yards of flannel will be required for the ’ hams, plain and plaided. 
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No. 7.—White nainsook frock for a baby 
of two years. A full waist, cut low in the 
neck and edged with a wide fall of fine 
embroidery. Full sleeves to match; plain 
skirt. The frock is worn over a tucked 
guimpe. 

No. 8—Is a pretty little model for a dress 
of ‘plaid surah, woolens, or gingham. The 
waist is gathered at the neck, to form a cir- 
cular yoke; again at the waist-line, both 
back and front, in groups. Skirt in large 





No. 5. 


box-plaits. Full coat-sleeves, puffed high 
on the shoulders. Cuffs, collar, and sash of 
plain surah to correspond. Highland cap of 
straw or felt, trimmed with plaid ribbon and 
cord to match the dress. 

No. 9.—For a little boy or girl of three 
years, we give this dressy paletot, made in 
cream or light-gray cashmere. Above the 
pinked-out ruffles, both on the skirt of the 
coat and the cape, is a quilled ruching of 
satin or gros-grain ribbon, used as a heading ; 














it also finishes the neck and sleeves. Soft 
gray or white felt hat, trimmed with a large 
ostrich-plume. 
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CHAIR-PILLOW.—DESSERT-OCLOTH. 
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JAPANESE DESIGN FOR CHAIR-PILLOW. 


For our colored plate, this month, we give 
something quite new in design for a chair- 
pillow. It is to be embroidered in outline, 
in dark-blue washing-silk—one or two shades, 
according to the fancy, or only in one shade, 
if preferred—upon a light-blue China silk, of 
avery delicate shade. Some prefer cream- 
white or pongee. The pillow is to be made 
of silesia and stuffed with down, the size 
fourteen inches wide by twelve inches deep. 
The embroidery nearly covers the top of the 
pillow; the under side is of the plain silk. 





A second pillow is made exactly like the 
embroidered one, only it is entirely plain. 
Then the two pillows are tied together with 
three dark-blue satin ribbon bows and ends 
—one at each end, the other in the middle. 
Now the pillow is ready to hang over the 
chair-back, and, when in use, the plain side 
can easily be turned over. These pillows are 
very useful as well as ornamental, and, 
worked on China silk or pongee, can readily 
be washed when soiled, and then freshened 
up with new ribbons. 





DESIGN FOR DESSERT-CLOTH. 


On the Supplement, we give an appropriate 
design for a dessert-cloth, to be done in out- 


pattern can be used for many dining-room 
purposes which will suggest themselves to 


line, in either black or white silk. The’ ladies. 
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OVER-JACKET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the pattern of the stylish over-jacket, to be 
made of cloth or flannel; and the wide collar 
and cuffs may either be of moiré, velvet, or 
else braided on the cloth. Size of pattern, 
thirtysix-inch bust. 

The pattern consists of seven pieces: 

1. HALF oF Front. 
SripE-F RontT. 
HALF oF BAcK. 
SrpE-Backg. 
COLLAR. 
CurFF. 
UprER AND LOWER PART OF 

SLEEVE. 

The letters show how the pieces join. 
Allow all seams. 


So Se fe 
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MUSIC-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This case is made of brown cloth, embroid- } the roll, the two handles of which are made 
ered in front with trails of wild daisies. A} of cloth. The inside is-lined with a lighter 
cloth tab, fastened with a metallic clasp in | shade of brown surah or China silk, or sateen 
tke centre, secures together the two parts of may be used. 
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DESIGNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


KNITTING-BAG. 





This knitting-bag can be made of any } silk. Upon the dark silk, embroider the roses 
length or width, but the usual size is ten} with chenille or colored filoselle. Line the 
inches wide by eighteen long. The bag is} bag with the primrose silk, sewing all the 
sewed together at top and at rounded part, } materials together at the top and bottom, 
but the sides are left partly open, and the} but not at the sides. Puta handsome cord 
arm is passed through them, the bag being } round the edge, and finish the top part with 
carried asasling. To make: Cut out two} a large ribbon bow. This bag makes a pretty 
pieces of dark-blue and two of pale-primrose } present for an elderly lady. 
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NEW STITCHES IN EMBROIDERY. 


The design of new stitches in embroid-} be placed only in the two diagonal ones. 
ery, which we give in the front of the It will look best done in coarse white em- 
book, makes a very effective corner for} broidery-silk. Many variations can be 
a centre-piece for a dinner-table. It can} made in the stitches to add to the effect 
be repeated in all the four corners, or} of the design. 
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PARASOL-SHAPED LAMP-SHADE. 





A wire frame in tapering sections is nec- { and has a flight of small birds down one side. 
essary for this shade. It is covered with } Butterflies or dragon-flies would look pretty, 
gauze or thin silk, of rose-color, delicate} in place of the birds. A lace ruffle is around 
yellow, red, or any color that may be pre-{ the top and bottom, and a bow of ribbon at 
ferred. The gauze or silk is fluted or gauged } one side. 5 
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DESIGN OF RUNNING GREYHOUND. 





Af 
This design is simply worked in outline-stitch, with either silks or linen floss, 
Vout. XCVII—26. (479) 











KNITTED LA 





CE PATTERN. 


Cast on sixteen stitches. 

First row: Plain. 

Second row: Knit two plain, throw thread 
over twice, knit two together purled, one 





plain, throw thread over, knit two together 
purled, one plain, *, throw thread over, knit 


Third row: Throw thread over, knit nine 
plain, *, throw thread over twice, knit two 
together purled, one plain, throw thread over 
twice, knit two together purled, two plain. 

Fourth row: First seven stitches same as 
second row, two plain, same as second row 
from *. 

Fifth row: Throw thread over, knit ten 
plain, then same as third row from *. 

Sixth row: Knit seven stitches same as 
second row, three plain, then same as third 
row from *. 

Seventh row: Throw thread over, knit 
eleven plain, then same as third row from *. 

Eighth row: Same as sixth row, except 
four plain. 

Ninth row: Same as seventh row, except 
twelve plain. 

Tenth row: Same as eighth row, except 
five plain. 

Eleventh row: Same as ninth row, except 
thirteen plain. 

Twelfth row: Same as tenth row, except 
six plain. 

Thirteenth row: Same as eleventh. row, 
except fourteen plain. 

Fourteenth row: First seven stitches same 
as second row, fifteen stitches plain. 

Fifteenth row: Bind off six stitches, nine 





two together plain; repeat from * to end of} plain, last seven stitches same as third row 


needle. 


ALPHABET IN 


? from *, 


CROSS-STITCH. 


The alphabet design in cross-stitch is a 
‘fashionable one to put on towels, pillow- 
cases, etc., and is to be done in red marking- 
cotton or in wash-silks. If the same stitches 


DESIGN OF ACORNS, 


be used, but of a smaller size, they will be 
found very suitable for underclothing; or, 
if enlarged, equally appropriate for sheets 
and table-linen. 


IN OUTLINE. 


We give, on the Supplement, a pretty } corners of table-covers, or for a shopping- 
design in outline, suitable for cushions, } bag. 
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EMBROIDERED PARASOL. 





The parasol of which we give the design { 


is of natural-colored tussore or pongee. 
A skillful needlewoman should be able to 
embroider this in a made-up form. The 
swallows are worked solidly in natural- 
colored silks. Very little work is necessary 
to produce a good effect. Bows of ribbon, 
of some one of the colors used in the 





embroidery, may be attached to the top 
and handle of the parasol, and it may be 
made even more elegant by trimming the~ 
edge with lace. Humming-birds, butterflies, 
and Japanese designs may be worked on 
black satin and trimmed with Spanish lace. 
The inside of the parasol must be lined to 
hide the unsightly back of the embroidery. 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS.—A good deal is 
said of old-fashioned flowers nowadays. Some 


”. of us are trying to awaken a love for the blos- 


soms that grew in our grandmothers’ gardens. 
Many of the old flowers have got into florists’ 
hands, and are changed beyond recognition. 
Especially is this true of the hollyhock. I used 
to think, when a child of four or five, running 
around the garden of the dearest blue-eyed 
grandmother that ever lived, that the tall single 
hollyhocks of every color were the most beautiful 
things in the world. There was row after row 
of them. I was allowed to pluck as many of 
them as I wished, and my little apron was 
frequently filled. Now, though I still love the 
single ones for the sake of old associations, I very 
much prefer the newer beauties, or the hollyhock 
as it has been improved. They are double as a 
rose, “beautiful in color and perfect in flower.” 
For flat bouquets, they are indispensable, and 
ean be used for other sorts by stemming them 
with wire, as florists do almost all their floral 
pieces. A cross, made of pure white hollyhocks 
and sprays of smilax or fern fronds delicately 
worked into the moss filling, is a beautiful piece 
for church-decoration. I find the hollyhocks are 
not so frail as one would think; they will keep 
for several days, if properly arranged. They are 
really biennials ; but they may be made to bloom 
the first year, if planted early enough. I have 
planted them in the house in December and 
January, and they have bloomed well the 
following August. Of course, it is not always 
convenient to plant them at that season; but, 


if you keep house-plants, a few seeds may be 


put in the pots and transplanted to small boxes 
when out of the seed-leaf. By the last of April, 
plant them outdoors in a bed of well-enriched 
earth. They are gross feeders, and any little 
attention they receive, in the way of rich food 
and drink, they will amply reward you for, in 
the strength and vigor of their growth and the 
number of spikes of lovely flowers they will 
send up. Tosee them grown in perfection is to 
admire them and wish to possess some. 

Another old-fashioned flower that should be in 
every garden, one that our grandmothers all took 
delight in, is sweet-william. Single and double 
now; in a variety of hues, from brilliant flame- 


S TABLE. 


} planting the seedlings they may be had for all 
time. Fox-gloves and campanulas or Canterbury- 
bells, as our grandmothers called them, should 
not be omitted; but how rarely do we see them 
nowadays. The campanulas are beautiful, and, 
once grown, even though they are biennials, one 
will not give them up. The colors are rich and 
rare, and the shape of the flower is perfect. A 
little attention at planting-time every year, and 
you need never be without them. The perennial 
bed, once started in the garden, will after a few 
years become one of the things you will not do 
without. It need not be in the most conspicuous 
place in the garden, but in a side-plot of ground, 
where. you will delight to go all by yourself to 
admire its beauty. The old-fashioned flowers 
will carry you back in memory to days “lang 
i syne,” when you went for the summer holidays 
» to grandma’s and raced up and down the neat 
$ walks of her dear old garden. Gather together 
{as many of the sweet old-fashioned flowers as 
} you can; there will come to you sweet thoughts 
with each, to cheer and comfort you for days to 
come. Mrs. M. R. WAGGONER. 





; ILL- FITTING SHOES.—It is safe to say that 
; ninetynine out of every hundred women wear 
‘ shoes that are too large in the instep. Shoes that 
$ are too large in the instep allow the feet to crowd 
‘ forward on the toes, and the result is a deformity 
; of some sort. When a woman’s foot hurts her, 
2 
4 
3 


nine times out of ten she will have the buttons 


of her shoes set so they will be made larger in: 


; the instep, and, if her toes are troubling her, the 
? mischief is only increased. The button should 
be reset so as to make the instep smaller and the 
; Shoe fit the better. The ill-fitting shoe is the 
cause of most of the trouble. 
HovusEHOLD Hints. — Butter-milk will take 
out mildew stains. Bottles are easily cleaned 
with hot water and fine coals. A broad knife 
3 should be used to scrape pots and kettles. Old 
$ napkins and old table-cloths make the very best 
; of glass cloths. Zinc is best cleaned with hot 

soapy water then polished with kerosene. It is 
yan to keep large pieces of charcoal in damp 
‘ corners and in dark places. 


“A GREAT HELp.”—A subscriber writes: “I 





color to the most delicate creamy white, fringed ; enjoy the magazine very much, and find the 
and plain, and in great clusters of bloom, the ; short articles in the Editor’s Table of great inter- 
sweet -william is a bouquet by itself. These ; est and help. I mean to begin early and get up 
flowers sow themselves, and by merely trans- ‘ a large club for next year.” 
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THE KopAK CAMERA.—Photography holds a NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
prominent place in the long list of our century’s Henderson's Hand-Book of Plants and Generat 
marvelous inventions, and its latest and most} Horticulture. By Peter Henderson. New York: 
extraordinary improvement is the Kodak camera. } Peter Henderson & Co.—This is a most complete 
It is the only instantaneous process ever devised } and admirable work. It is much better adapted 
which merits the name, and the wonders it works } to the needs of American horticulturists than 
are beyond the power of words to describe. We} any of the English publications, and costs one- 
have before us several Kodak photographs—one } third less. It meets every need of the professional 
of a dog running at the top of his speed, another } or amateur gardener. Full instructions are tound 
of a horse going at full trot, a third of a landscape } for the culture and forcing of fruits, vegetables, _ 
in which a high wind is blowing the trees, and ; and the propagation of flowers and plants. It 
a fourth of a zigzag streak of lightning. Each } contains about one thousand engravings of the 
and all are depicted with such startling fidelity { different species described, and the English as 
that the sense of movement is as strong as if } well as the botanical names are given. A series 
the gazer were watching the animals run, the ; of tables and memoranda on horticultural sub- 
tree-branches sway, and the electric flash cut its 3 and a monthly calendar of operations for 





path across the heavens. greenhouse and window, as well as for flower, 

Not only does the Kodak enable professional } fruit, and vegetable garden, render the work 
photographers to reproduce faces, figures, and ; especially valuable as a book of reference. 
landscapes in absolute perfection, but by its aid How to Preserve Health. By Louis Barkan, M.D. 
amateurs can turn out pictures which no pro- } New York: Exchange Printing Company.—The 
fessional could have equaled a few years ago: } purpose of this treatise is “‘to instruct readers 
Even a person who has not made photography } what to do that they may preserve health.” 
a study can exercise the art with success by the } It does net attempt to teach people to treat 
assistance of a Kodak. “Pull the bobbin, and themselves in illness. The writer wisely says 
the latch will fly up” was not easier and truer } that, as soon as unmistakable signs of disease 
than the camera’s promise: “Press the button, } are perceived, a physician should be consulted. 
and I will do the rest.” ; The book deserves careful reading and a place 

— {in the family book-case. 

A Goop Worxk.—Marion Harland, the well-; Rothermal. By Louis Reeves Harrison. New 
known authoress, has taken up the work of} York: The American News Company.—This is a 
restoring the ruined monument marking the ; very interesting and agreeably-written novel. 
burial-place of Mary, the mother of Washington. ; The greater portion of the scene is laid in Paris 

One hundred years ago, this venerable woman } and its environs during the siege, and there are 
was interred in private grounds near Fredericks- } numerous exciting incidents and graphic bits of 
burg, Virginia. In 1833, the corner-stone of an { description. The chief interest of the plot turns 
imposing memorial was laid by President Andrew } on a case of lost identity, which is managed with 
Jackson. A _ patriotic citizen of New York } much skill. 
assumed the pious task, single-handed, but, meet- Eoline ; or, Magnolia Vale. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 
ing with financial disaster, was compelled to} Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—No Ameri- 
abandon it. can author of her day wrote more charming 

Marion Harland says truly in her appeal to § stories than Mrs. Hentz, and “Eoline” is one of 
the mothers and daughters of America to erecta; her best. The publishers have made another 
fitting monument to her who gave our country { valuable addition to their cheap series, and we 
a father, that “the sun shines upon no sadder } feel sure that they would do well to follow it by 
ruin in the length and breadth of our land than } others of the same writer’s productions, which 
this unfinished structure.” retain their early popularity. 

— Star-Light Ranch, and Other Stories. By Captain 

DRINKING-WATER may be purified with alum ; Charles King, U.S. A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
without giving it any perceptible taste. Dissolve ; pincott Co.—This is a collection of tales of army- 
half an ounce of alum in a cupful of boiling ; life on the frontier, a field in which Captain King 
water, put this in a quart bottle, and fill up the { stands unrivaled. The stories are all capital, 
bottle with cold water. About a teaspoonful of } written in the author’s most attractive style. As 
this solution to every gallon of water is the } one finishes each in turn, one wishes that it were 
proper amount for filtration. three times as long. 

Be: Two Kisses. By Hawley Smart. Philadelphia: 

“ CANNOT BE EXCELLED.”—The Denison (Iowa) } T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This delightful novel has 
Review says: “‘Peterson’s Magazine’ is the lately been issued by the publishers in their 
same standard periodical asever. Established in } twentyfive-cent edition of popular fiction. There 
1842, it has a standing which few monthlies attain ; is much humor in the tale, and its dramatic 
to. For latest colored fashion- plates and good 1 esgased are as original as they are effective 
stories, it cannot be excelled.” and varied. 
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Asout TABLE-CLOoTHS.—Small table-cloths How To TRANSFER PATTERNS.—For the bene- 


lend themselves to an infinite variety of treat- 
ment, and may be roughly classed under the 
heads of expensive and inexpensive. To the 
former kind belong the elegant arrangements of 
foreign silk bordered with plush, and worked in 
exquisite designs which stray at intervals on to 
the plush border. Others are of simple materials, 
but are rendered costly by the handsome lace 
which edges them. A novel idea is that of work- 
ing a table-cloth of fine linen with an infinite 
variety of colored silks. The more the colors are 
varied, the better will be the look of the work, 
the idea being to give to it as Oriental and bejew- 
eled an appearance as possible. Each small por- 
tion of the design must stand outas quite different 





fit of many of our new subscribers, who ask how 
to transfer the patterns upon the Supplement, we 
give the simplest way of doing it: which is, to 
provide themselves with one or two sheets of thin 
transfer-paper, on which the pattern is easily 
traced; with another sheet of carbon - paper, 
which is laid face down upon the article to be 
stamped, then the traced pattern over it in the 
proper situation, and the whole design gone over 
with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil (hard), the 
design will be found perfectly traced upon the 
material. We will send the carbon and transfer 
paper to anyone who may desire them. They 
cost fifteen cents per sheet each; thirty cents for 
two sheetz, and three cents for postage: postage- 





from its fellows, and yet the whole effect is very } stamps will do. 
pleasing. Such work as this may be recom- ? 
mended to those workers who have in their time } Many a Boy or GIRL becomes discontented 
done a vast amount of embroidery, and who have } with home when all is kept in disorder and there 
an immense accumulation of odds and ends of} is nothing pretty or attractive. Of course, the 
colored silks which it is advisable to use up. § fairest home and loveliest surroundings will not 
Among the cheaper kinds of tea-cloths may be } always suffice, but still they have much to do in 
mentioned those that are worked entirely in } making the younger members of the family think 
white, with perhaps a fine outlining of gold } there is no place like the roof-tree. So all that 
thread, or ordinary linen worked in colors. can be done should, and the talent and power of 
Considerable diversity of opinion exists among } each member of the family called into action by 
workers as to the superiority of washing-silk : being asked to contribute toward it. 
over flax thread for such a purpose as this; but, ; —_ 
in our opinion, the flax thread is to be preferred, ) CHANGE from a bed toa hammock is often very 
as it certainly stands constant washing better ; beneficial to a sick person who is not too weak to 
than most kinds of silk. Handsome borders, ; be moved. It is a pleasant variation; the soft 
again, may be worked on ordinary linen over } yielding folds support but do not tire the body, 
canvas, in Gobelin and other stitches. The } and sleep is more refreshing than in a bed. The 
canvas is pulled away after the embroidery is , patient should be warmly wrapped up while in 
finished, and the stitches are then left upon their ; the hammock. 
proper linen foundation. Such work as this } URE 
requires to be executed somewhat tightly, as; RoskE BUSHES and trees must be watched for 
otherwise the stitches will not set flat against } the worm that curls itself in a green leaf, which 
the linen. if not pinched off infects the whole bush, and 
destroys it for blooming in the present year. 





A Hanpy Compine-ToweL.—This useful 
gift, to be worn when arranging the hair, 
is made of a pretty damusk towel of medium } 
length. Place over shoulders, and fit by taking } 
small seams on shoulder and at back of neck $ OUR ARM-CHATR. 
Add ribbon in front for strings, and decorate } MARION HARLAND has written a book of 
towel by outlining on each side of front a}nearly sixtyfour pages, entitled “Our Baby’s 
design of a brush and comb and a bunch of First and Second Years,” which contains most 
hairpins: Such a dressing-wrap forms an appro-} valuable information regarding the care of 
priate addition to a guest-room. § infants through the troublesome term of nursing 

and teething, also contains valuable hints about 

WHAT A NEWSPAPER says of England is grow- ; the treatment of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
ing to be truehere. “The public mind is getting } cholera infantum. This book is published by 
educated to the fact that tricycling for ladies is ; Messrs. Reed and Carnrick, of New York, and 
not an unseemly, fast, and utterly inexcusable } they will send it free upon application. 
pursuit. Many now ride who never before could —_ 
see the beauty of the country ten miles from their For THE COMPLEXION and for light cutaneous 
homes. Unable to keep their own carriage, and ; affections, Créme Simon, superior to vaseline and 
the journey by rail entailing endless trouble,.they ; cucumbers; whitens and perfumes the skin. 
stayed in-doors or pottered about within a radius } J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New York. 
of some six miles.” ’ Perfumers, druggists, and fancy-goods stores. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. XIX. THe MILK DIEt. 


children and grown persons of a general weak 
condition, 

The Tartars are among the most robust tribes 
of the East, and to the habitual use of mare’s 
milk they ascribe their physique and rugged 
health. Prof. Vaughan has proved from experi- 


The real value of milk as a diet seems to be } ence (so he says) that food prepared from “foods” 


but little known, and its great vitalizing proper- 
ties but little appreciated, by the great majority 
of mothers of the present day. Milk has been 
shown to contain all the necessary elements for 
the sustenance of animal infantile life, and there 
is no question that it is unequaled as a medium 
of nourishment. 

Milk and its products are fully appreciated in 
the general household economy, as their multi- 
farious uses in various domestic preparations 
fully prove; but milk as an exclusive diet for 
young children, which is its more important use, 
is unhappily too much ignored. 

Mothers too early take their infants in their 
arms to the table, and too soon give “baby a sip 
of mother’s tea or coffee,” and thus early in 
infantile life a natural taste for milk becomes 
vitiated. 

The proper use of a milk diet for infants is a 
most important subject, and it should never be 
deprived of its mother’s milk. if at all possible, 
for no other milk of animals or artificial substi- 
tute can fully fill its place. 

The milk of the human species contains more 
sugar than that of the cow, but less than half as 
much caseine (cheese-principle), and will remain 
sweet much longer, and is therefore much more 
readily digested—containing more peptone. In 
other words, cow’s milk contains almost as much 
caseine (cheesy matter) as sugar, and is therefore 
much harder to digest, while it contains much 
less nourishment. 

When resort is had to cow’s milk to feed 
infants or very young children, it is advised to 
remove the cream in a measure, as we thereby 
lessen the amount of caseine, which is too rich } 
for the weak digestive organs of early existence. } 
Boiled milk—or milk brought to the boiling- : 
point, rather—will digest sooner than that fresh } 
from the cow, and is soothing in its effects gener- } 
ally. Goat’s milk is sometimes resorted to by } 
mothers —especially those of Scotch or Irish } 
descent—of feeble children, under the impression { 
that it comes nearer to human milk. This, how- 
ever, is one of the many popular errors of the 
masses, as goat’s milk by analysis contains nearly } 
equal portions of caseine and sugar. Ass’s milk, 
in point of nutrient value, is claimed to be the 
nearest to mother’s milk, and is well retained by } 
the weakest stomach. It contains very little fat } 
and a large proportion of sugar, and is conse- } 
quently far superior to cow’s milk as nutriment. } 
Mare’s milk, also, like the human, contains a } 
much larger proportion of sugar than caseine, is 
easily digested, and is well adapted to the use of ' 


; to which milk must be added is not suitable for 
; children who are suffering from summer diar- 
; rhea. Foods for children should contain a 
large per cent. of milk solids obtained by the 
evaporation of milk in vacuo, partially and 
uniformly digested, by experienced chemists, so 
as to break up the firm consistency of the caseine 
of the cow’s milk, which then becomes more like 
human milk. The Lactated Food, Carnrick’s 
; Soluble Food, etc., are the most suitable foods for 
$ children’s use. 





} Tue Great Success of the Royal Baking- 

owder is due to the extreme care exercised 
by its manufacturers to make it entirely pure, 
uniform in quality, and of the highest leavening- 
power. All the scientific knowledge, care, and 
skill attained by a twenty years’ practical expe- 








rience are contributed toward this end, and no 
pharmaceutical preparation can be dispensed 
with a greatey accuracy, precision, and exactness. 
Every. article used is absolutely pure. A number 
of chemists are employed to test the strength of 
each ingredient, so that its exact power and effect 
in combination with its co-ingredients is definitely 
; known. Nothing is trusted to chance, and no 
$ person is employed in the preparation of the 

materials used, or the manufacture of the powder, 

who is not an expert in his particular branch of 

the business. Asa consequence, the Royal Baking- 

Powder is of the highest grade of excellence, 

always pure, wholesome, and uniform in quality. 
’ Each box isexactly like every other, and will retain 
its powers and produce the same and the highest 
leavening effect in any climate, at any time. 
The Government chemists, after having analyzed 
all the principal brands in the market, in their 
reports placed the Royal Baking-Powder at the 
head of the list for the strength, purity, and 
wholesomeness, and thousands of tests all over 
the country have further demonstrated the fact 
that its’qualities are, in every respect, unrivaled. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JE Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 

DESSERTS, 

French Rice-Pudding.—Pick and wash in two or 
three waters a couple of handfuls of rice, and put 
it to cook in rather less than a quart of milk, 
sweetened to taste, and with the addition of the 
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thin rind of one lemon cut in one piece, and a 
small stick of cinnamon. Let the rice simmer 
gently until it has absorbed all the milk. Turn 
it out into a basin, and, when cold, remove the 
lemon-rind and cinnamon. Then stir into it the 
yolks of four eggs and one whole egg beaten up, 
add a small quantity of candied citron cut into 
small pieces, and mix it well in. Butter and 
breadcrumb a plain tin mold, put the mixture. 
into it, and bake in a quick oven for about half 
an hour. To ascertain when the pudding is 
done, insert a bright trussing-needle into it; it 
will come out clean when the pudding is done. 

Apple Compote.—Peel, core, and halve six large 
apples, trimming them so as to get them all of a 
size ; drop them, as they are done, into cold water 
with the juice of a lemon squeezed into it, to 
prevent their turning brown. Have ready a 
strong syrup, made with a pound of sugar and 
one quart of water, boiling hot; put the apples 
into this, with the thin rind of a lemon and two 
or three cloves. As soon as they are cooked— 
great care must be taken that they do not break 
—take them out and arrange them on a glass 
dish, concave side uppermost; place a piece of 
currant jelly in the hollow of each apple, then 
well reduce the syrup, and, when cold, pour as 
much of it as is necessary under the apples. 

Curd Cheese-Cake.—Take a gill of curds, a table- 
spoonful of currants, and a piece of -butter the 
size of a large walnut; mix them together, and 
add sugar and nutmeg to taste. Have some good 
paste ready, line some tea-cake tins with it, put 
in the curds, and bake a nice brown. A few 
drops of essence of lemon are an improvement. 
To make the curds, put some new milk into a 
basin, and place it near the fire until it is the 
warmth of milk fresh brought from the cow, then 
put in a small piece of alum, still keeping the 
milk in a warm place; when it is turned to curds, 
put it into a piece of clean strong muslin, and 
drain off the whey. 

CAKES. 

Silver-Cake.-—The whites of sixteen eggs, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, one pound of flour. Beat the eggs stiff; 
add the sugar and butter, creamed together; stir 
in the flour; add two ounces of almonds, sweet 
and bitter mixed; blanch and beat them to a 
paste with rose-water. ‘ 

Golden-Cake.—Take the yolks of sixteen eggs, 
one pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, one pound of flour. Beat the eggs light; 
add the butter and sugar, creamed, and then the 
flour. Season with lemon, vanilla, or almonds. 

SANITARY AND WARDROBE. 
Quickly-Made Beef-Tea.—Take the juice and 


; paper. Salt must be, added to taste. Another 
quick method: Scrape the beef as before, and 
remember that it is useless to put in gristle or 
sinew, because in none of these quick methods is 
there sufficient time to cook it. Set the meat 
over a very slow fire without water for a quarter 
of an hour, then add warm water and simmer for 
half an hour or longer. 

Fruit Jelly, as apple, raspberry, plum, or cur- 
rant jelly, converted instantly into a refreshing 
drink, night or day, and most beneficial for 
invalids. Put a small tablespoonful of currant 
jelly in a tumblerful of boiling water, add to this 
ten grains of tartaric acid ; when it 1s cold, to be 
then drunk. 

Tincture of Roses.—Take the leaves of the com- 
mon rose; place them, without pressing, in a 
large-mouthed bottle; pour some good spirits-of- 
wine over them, seal the bottle securely, and let 
them remain in a dry place for a month or two. 

To Perfume Linen.—Rose-leaves dried in the 
shade, cloves beaten to a powder, mace scraped. 
Mix them together, and put the composition into 
bags. 








THE O. & O. Tea enjoys a popularity that has 
been fairly earned, and its superior quality is due 
to the fact that it is the result of years of study 
by experts who have devoted their entire atten- 
; tion to the blending of the best grades of tea. 
It is of exquisite flavor, and has the great merit 
of being more economical in the end than the 
lower grades of tea, which are not only less pure, 
but deficient in strength. It is imported direct 
from the plantations and sold to the retail grocers, 
so there are no intermediate profits. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fig. I.—WALKING-DREss, OF FINE WOOLEN 
PLAID. The skirt opens like a coat in front, 
over a plain piece of the plaid, and is faced with 

; silk of one of the colors of the plaid. The round 
’ waist is worn with a broad belt. A double row 
of buttons ornaments the bodice and part-way 
down the skirt. High coat-sleeves. Black straw 
: hat, trimmed with velvet and stiff wings. 
; Fia. 11.—BoATING-DREss, OF DELICATE FAWN- 
{ Oneeman Serce. The front is slightly draped 
and raised on the right side, and trimmed with 
panels of light-blue serge. The bodice has a very 
; large rolling collar of the blue serge, with cross- 
} stripes. Collar and cuffs of the same. Sailor- 
’ shaped straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 
, Fie, 111.—Visitinc-Dress, oF HAvaNna-CoL- 











meat together, and put it on a slow fire. Let it ; ORED SATEEN. The slightly-draped skirt is 
boil for not longer than five minutes, strain it, ; trimmed on the left side by a jabot of white lace. 
and it is ready for use. If it has been carefully » The plaited bodice has a vest, cuffs, and collar 
scraped, there will be no fat upon it; but, if there 3 of the same lace. Hat of black lace, trimmed 
should be some, it can easily be removed with ‘ with primroses. 
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Fic. 1v.—GARDEN- Party Dress, oF CAR- 
DINAL-COLORED Nun’s-VEILING. The skirt 
is quite plain, very closely plaited, and trimmed 
at the bottom by a full ruffle of black lace; 
above this, several rows of very narrow black 
ribbon are run through the veiling. The bodice, 
of veiling, is full and worn under another of 
black brocade cut in a point back and front; 
on the left side, it is left full, not being taken 
in at the seams, and terminates.in long pointed 
ends which fall nearly to the feet. Full-plaited 
loose sleeves, with lace ruffles: Hat of black 
straw, with long ostrich-plumes. 

Fie. v.—GARDEN-PARTY DREss, OF WHITE 
FouLARD, figured with yellow chrysanthemums. 
The plain skirt is slightly lifted on the left side, 
to show the underskirt faced with light-blue silk. 
The full bodice is crossed in front by three bands 
of blue ribbon, fastened on the left side by small 
bows. Long ends and loops of blue ribbon fall 
on the skirt. The jacket, of light-blue foulard, 
is lined with white foulard, has wide Directoire 
lappels, faced with the white foulard. The high 
sleeves have cuffs of the white foulard. A foulard 
ruffle under three narrow bands of blue ribbon 
forms the collar. Hat of white straw, faced with 
white foulard and trimmed with bunches of 
chrysanthemums. 

Fie. vi.—YouneG LADy’s AFTERNOON-GOWN, 
oF TARTAN CHEVIOT. Sleeveless vest - bodice 
and draped skirt of the plaid. The skirt is 
slashed on the side, and both skirt and bodice 
are cut on the bias. The vest, full sleeves, and 
underskirt are all of silk corresponding with 
the plaid, and arranged in accordeon-plaitings. 
Neck and wrist bands crossed with tinsel braid, 
likewise the pointed waistband. 

FiG. vi1.— BONNET, OF FANCY STRAW, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon. Roses with leaves and 
‘stems adorn the crown. Strings of narrow velvet 
cross at the back and tie under the chin. 

Fie. viii.—NEw-StTYLE SuMMER BOoDICcE. 
Yoke, cuffs, and collar are of plain surah, China 
silk, gingham, or sateen, while the dress is of 
figured material to correspond. Watered ribbons 
tie around the waist, terminating in long loops- 
and-ends at the back. 

Fic. 1x.—Toqusr, IN Sorr SILK oR CREPE, 
with velvet for the brim. A band of gilt beads 
and a crescent-shaped ornament in gilt adorn 
the front. 

Fig. X.—SHAWL-SHAPED WRapP, with hood in 
self-colored cloth, bordered with silver galloon. 
A silver clasp fastens the wrap, and ornaments 
-of the same depend from the points in front. 

Fig. x1.— WALKING - DREss, IN CHECKED 
Woo ten. Skirt and shawl-drapery in the large 
plaid, the latter being edged with a deep woolen 
friage. Close-fitting jacket-bodice in Scotch 


tweed to correspond with the plaid, fastened 
invisibly and decorated in the centre with a 
-double row of small buttons. 


Acorn tassels fall 


from each vandyke of the basque. Close sleeves 
at the wrist, high and puckered at the shoulders. 
A double row of small buttons, corresponding 
with the waist, trims the sleeves. A plaid woolen 
long shawl would make the skirt and drapery. 
Straw poke hat, trimmed with plaid ribbon and 
ostrich-tips. 

Fic. X11.—NEW-STYLE WRAP, OF BLACK SILK 
oR CAMEL’s-HarIR. The cut is a small dolman 
with hood and long ends which are folded up 
to the waist-line, where a handsome ornament 
fastens the wrap. Line with a pretty contrasting 
surah. Hat of straw, trimmed with a wreath of 
small ostrich-tips and loops of ribbon. 

Fic. x111.—HovuseE-DrEss, oF LIGHT-BLUE AND 
FAWN STRIPED GINGHAM. The back of the skirt 
is laid in narrow plaits; the front is draped and 
looped at the left side under long bows-and-ends 
of ribbon of the two colors of the dress. The 
bodice has a wide collar of gingham, trimmed 
with a fine-plaited ruffle of the same. Loose 
sleeves, put in high at the shoulders; deep cuffs, 
made crosswise of the stuff. This will serve as a 
useful pretty model for challis, foulards, gauzes, 
etc. 

Fig. xIv.—LArGE Hat, oF’ BLiack STRAW, 
trimmed with bunches of wisteria or lilacs and 
large standing loops of gros-grain and velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. XvV.—CHECKED Bopicr. The skirt and 
full waist are in plain summer wool suiting, 
while the yoke and sleeves are in tartan plaid. 
Cuffs, collar, and waistband in velvet. Suitable 
model for plaid and plain gingham. 

Fic. XVI.—VISITING - DREss, OF’ PLAIN AND 
FIGURED CHINA SILK. The draped skirt is 
bordered with the figured material. The revers 
on the jacket, the collar, deep cuffs, and outside 
of sleeves are of the figured material. Walking- 
hat of straw, bound on edge with velvet and 
trimmed with loops of ribbon and ostrich-tips 
set high on the back. 

FIGs. XVII, XVIII, AND XIX.—THREE NEW AND 
StyLisH PaRAsots. One is of black silk, with 
brocade of tropical leaves and trimmed with lace; - 
the second is of black net, spotted with chenille 
and lined with scarlet; the third is of black 
chenille lace, over a cream lining. Some of the 
? new parasols, however, are probably intended for 

Alpine-stocks, as the handles are twice the entire 
length of the parasol, and they are also conspic- 
uous for their bright coloring. The latter only 
suitable for mountain-wear. 

Fig. xxX.—HAT, OF JETTED TULLE, trimmed 
with white gros-grain ribbon and tufts of wheat 
and grasses. < 

Fic. xxX1.—Toqur, OF CREPE, trimmed with 

; Standing loops of ribbon and bunch of shaded 
pink roses. Tulle veil. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The name of the new 
woolen goods is legion, the qualities are of an 
innumerable variety, and the designs as varied 
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as the names and qualities; plaids and checks 
of faint shades, spots, stripes, are all popular. 
The short stout woman should beware of checks 
and plaids, and array herself in either dotted, 
striped, or plain goods; while, on the tall slender 
woman, checks and plaids look well, as do also 
the plain materials. 

Foulards, India silks, sateens, challis, are covered 


with the most beautiful natural-looking flowers, } 


on the most delicate grounds. 

Grenadines, veilings, and other thin tissues are 
generally satin-striped, while some of the black 
grenadines have several rows of colored satin 
stripes down the selvage; this material is wide 
enough to be made crosswise of the stuff, so that 
the satin stripes form the trimming for the 
bottom of the skirt; the stripes are of pale- 
yellow, light-green, blue, crushed-strawberry, 
or heliotrope satin. This grenadine is very beau- 
tiful, but very expensive. 

Ginghams come in beautiful checks and quality. 

Alpacas, mohairs, and serges are very popular 
for traveling-gowns and general service. 

Tennis-flannels are of the most delicate colors, 
and, having a good deal of cotton in them and 
. being woven through, wash as well as a piece 
of white muslin. 

Skirts continue to have a straight plain appear- 
ance, though in the thin summer goods more 
draping is allowable than in heavier materials. 
Plaid silks are used to make up with black 
grenadines, silks, etc. 

Paniers have appeared in Paris, but principally 
on evening-gowns; no doubt we will: have them 
in a modified form next winter, small at first, 
then attaining to the size of those worn by 
Marie Antoinette. These are not unbecoming 
to the figure, if not too large, as they serve to 
decrease the size of the waist. 

Blouses are too comfortable to be discarded ; 
moreover, they are serviceable in taking the 
place of a worn-out bodice, and are cool on a 
hot day when made of some of the beautiful 
plaid surahs or delicate striped tennis-flannels. 
They are not made too long to fall over the 
skirt, but fit neatly though loosely, full at the 
shoulders or neck as well as at the waist, and 
with full sleeves. 

Bodices are made full or with some trimming 

that will give the appearance of fullness, or 
something to take away all appearance of plain- 
ness. 
Sleeves are full and often fantastic in shape: 
they frequently are of quite a different material 
from the bodice, but are like some of the trim- 
mings used somewhere on the dress. They are 
also invariably high on the shoulders, with more 
or less fullness, according to the fancy; when too 
high, they detract from the gracefulness of the 
figure. 

Jacket-bodices are very popular for house as 


various shapes: some of them being rounded in 
front, like the Spanish or Figaro jacket; others 
} cut longer, as in the fifth figure of our fashion- 
plate. 

} The Medici collar is popular, but should never 
; be worn except by a tall slender person, as it 
; detonate from the length of the neck. 

Capes of various descriptions are found to be 
the most comfortable of the spring wraps; but 
the rather short mantles, with wide sleeves and 
long ends, are the most dressy. 

Bonnets continue very small and are made 
of tulle, straw, Tuscan braid, etc.; all are much 
trimmed with flowers, some with the most start- 
ling combination of colors. Parma violets on a. 
light-blue tulle bonnet are really beautiful; 
though, according to old-fashioned notions, the 
mixture would not be liked. The violet-and- 
green and violet-and-black are very “chic.” 
Buttercups, roses, poppies, and bluets or ragged- 
robbins are all fresh and pretty. 

Red and yellow crépe bonnets are popular. 

Hats are large, picturesque, and conspicuous- 
looking, as a rule, though the turbans or toques 
are often preferred. Both these styles are much 
trimmed with flowers; the larger hats with tulle, 
net, and ribbon as well. But our many and 
varied plates will give a better idea of the 
numerous fashions than any written description 
can do. 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—GrIRL’s CostuME, oF LIGHT-GRAY 
CAMEL’s-Harr. The skirt is mounted on to a 
plaited shirt-waist of the same material; over 
the waist is a short jacket, double-breasted and 
finished with a deep sailor-collar with pointed 
revers, in a bright Scotch-plaid surah silk. Cuffs, 
pocket-flaps, and sash of the same. The sash ties 
loosely at the left side and passes under the deep 
pocket-flaps. Large mold buttons, covered with 
the plaid, ornament the front. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with a band and cockade of the plaid 
surah. 

Fic. 11.—DREss FOR A GIRL OF FIVE YEARS, 
IN BLUE AND GREEN PLAID. The skirt and 
waist are cut on the bias and kilt-plaited. The 
waist has a narrow yoke of blue velvet or silk, 
finished with a plaited ruffle of the plaid. Coat- 
‘ sleeves. A narrow waistband of the blue velvet 
} fastens with a gilt clasp in front. 

Fig. 11.—CosTUME FOR A Boy, oF Navy- 
; Biur. Knickerbocker pants and short jacket, 
with revers turned back and faced with white, 
opening over a white flannel shirt. Soft felt hat 
to match. 

Fig. tv.—Straw Hat, trimmed with quillingsg 
of lace and small rosettes. 

Fig. v.—Straw Hat, faced with velvet and 





well as for out-of-door dresses. They are of’ trimmed with daisies and narrow ribbon. 








THE CACAO-PLANT. 


At the discovery of America, the natives of 
the narrower portion of the continent bordering 
on the Caribbean Sea were found in possession 
of two luxuries which have been everywhere 
recognized as worthy of extensive production. 
It is needless to describe the more widely known 
of these—namely, tobacco—which has made its 
. way into climates totally unlike that of its early 
home; the other of these plants, however, since 
it cannot bear the low temperature of even 
our sub-tropics, is less generally familiar to our 
readers. It is, nevertheless, well known by the 
products. One of the earliest, if not the very 
earliest, delineations of the chocolate-tree is in 
@ rare volume by Benzoni. 





The chocolate-plant is a tree of moderate 
proportions, which easily lends itself to culti- 
vation. But it must be remembered that 
cultivation under tropical or even sub-tropical 
skies cannot be the same exact procedure that 
is found in temperate regions. It is absolutely 
impossible to obtain in the tropics a perfectly 
regular supply of steady help, even in the 
pressing times which demand rapidity of action; 
for, as Mrs. Brassey has shown in her delightful 
accounts of travel in the equatorial belt, and 
as Humboldt earlier pointed out, the natives 
are a law unto themselves. Nevertheless, a 
good amount of work can be performed, and, 
considering the conditions under which it is 








In the reproduction of this engraving, the } procured, a surprising amount of it. But it 
chocolate-tree, here called “Cacauate,” is repre- everywhere lacks regularity and exact method. 
sented on the extreme right, and it will be}The cultivation of the chocolate-tree was 
observed that it is more or less completely } formerly confined to America, including the 
sheltered or shaded by the larger tree near it. { neighboring islands; but it is now extensive 
It is interesting to notice that this striking ;in the East Indies, and has even encroached 
feature in the cultivation of the chocolate-plant ; upon African soil. 

—namely, the growth in the partially shaded The flowers are borne in clusters upon the 
place—was detected more than three centuries ; older wood, so that we have here a great 
ago. The figure in the left of the foreground difference between the usual manner in which 
is said by Benzoni to represent the native } our Northern trees blossom and that which is 
method of procuring fire by rapidly twirling } true of the chocolate-plant. 

@ pointed stick in a groove of a piece of wood The fruit ripens rather rapidly after the 
placed on the ground, ’ falling .of the blossoms, and becomes conspicu- 
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ous from its size and shape. The form is {as a distinguishing feature of the product from 
somewhat like that of a wrinkled brownish } different sources. 
cucumber, sharpened slightly at both ends, Chemical analysis and popular estimation 
as will be seen in the illustration. When the} show that the seeds of the chocolate - plant 
fruit is cut open, the seeds are disclosed in ; rank high in the scale of nutritive and com- 
considerable numbers, sunken in soft pulp, } forting foods. 

from which they can be readily freed by rough The next question is, in what way can these 





‘washing. As a matter of fact, however, the ; nutritive and comforting properties and the 
seeds are generally liberated by fermentation } delicate flavor be best utilized? From the 
in heaps. The masses are left to undergo a: earliest times, the seeds appear to have been 
rapid change, which detaches the pulp and : first roasted and freed from their seed - coats 
removes every trace of it, leaving the almond-? or “shells,” and then ground into a paste, with 
shaped seeds dry. In color, the seeds vary } or without sweet substances and spices, after 
from a bright-red to a dark-brown or alinost which the mass was treated with hot watcr 


§ 


black, the color being in most cases easily used >for the preparation of a grateful infusion 
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or decoction, By the ,Mexicans, the infusion 
was generally beaten into a frothing or foam- 
ing mass. One of the simple mills for grinding 
chocolate represents the form Which was prob- 
ably used in the Spanish Peninsula, immediately 
after the introduction of chocolate from the 
New World. 

The contrast between the earliest mill and 
the largest now made is appreciated best by 
comparing the hand-mill with the complicated 
machine used in the factories of Walter Baker 
& Co., Dorchester, Mass. 











Copy of an Old Engraving of one of the earliest forms 
of Chocolate-Mill. 


To show how much care can be well laid out 
in a single important industry like this, it may 
be worth while to trace the course of the prod- 
uct from the tropics to the breakfast-table, in 
the case of the oldest firm in America engaged 
in the manufacture. 

It is of no slight importance to Americans, and 
it is certainly a source of great pride to them, 
that a firm established in 1780, in the native 
home of the chocolate-plant, should still main- 








In the instance of their chocolate, the pre- 
pared seeds, selected with scrupulous care as 
to quality, are roasted, cracked, freed from 
their shells, and ground by apparatus of the 
most elaborate construction. The oldest product 
of the firm is known as Baker’s No. 1, the 
purest plain chocolate which art can possibly 
make. It is generally known that certain sub- 
stitutes for the flavor of vanilla are wideiy 
employed, on account of cheapness, in the 
manufacture of chocolates; but the firm of 
Walter Baker & Co. has held aloof from all 
of these, and confines itself to-day, as it did 
in 1780, to the pure flavor of the choicest 
vanilla-beans. It is rightly held, that, for a 
product which has so long been recognized 
as being without a rival, the best of everything 
should be used. Owing to the care exercised 
in keeping to the old landmarks, Baker’s No. 1 
chocolate has to-day the same incomparable 
keeping-qualities and exquisite flavor which it 
had a century ago. 

Chocolate-seeds contain a certain percentage 
of a pure oil, free from rancidity and grateful 
as an article of food. But there are many 
persons who find that the normal chocolates 
possess too large a quantity of this oil; and, 
to meet their preference, there have been pre- 
pared. the articles variously known as Cacao 
or Cocoa. These, when well made, consist of 
the finest seeds properly roasted, ground, and 
freed from a definite proportion of the oil. 
The pressed cake is ground again, sifted, and 
is then ready for use. In what is known as 
the Dutch Process for preparing cocoa, the seeds 
are acted upon by some alkali or alkaline 
salt. 

Walter Baker & Co. have taken a decided 
stand against the employment of the alkalies, 
potash, soda, or ammonia, believing that the 
ingenious mechanical process peculiar to their 
cocoa is far superior to any violent chemical 
process. By their method of manufacture, the 
tissues of the cocoa are as perfectly unlocked, 
and as ready for infusion, as any of the dark 
and perfumed cocoas thrust upon the market. 
In Walter Baker & Co.’s Cocoa, the purchaser 
is sure of finding the good qualities of the 
purest cocoa uninjured by any chemical tort- 
uring. By their process is made a fine pure 
cocoa, which, on the addition of boiling water, 
is fragrant of cocoa and not of foreign flavors 
of any kind. It is not excelled in solubility, 
and it is not approached in purity, by any 
product in the market. It represents the 
highest point of perfection which modern science 
has yet reached in the preparation of a soluble 
cocoa, and has the great advantage over all 
others of being made of the best blends of 
choicest seeds. The marvelous growth of this 


tain its supremacy as regards the excellence of } industry indicates that our people appreciate 


its numerous products. 


a pure and perfect product. 
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ONE OF THE CHOCOLATE-MACHINES, AT THE MANUFACTORY OF WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 





Ten thousand pounds of Chocolate daily. 


Capacity: 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 











HOUSE OR WALKING DRESS. SARATOGA DRESS, 








WALKING-DRESSES. 











EVENING-DRESS. HATS. 








NEW-STYLE BODICES. PELERINE. BONNET. 
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NEEDLE-CASE. BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 











LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY WALTZ. 


(ARRANGED FOR SMALL HANDS.) 





As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
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LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY WALTZ. 




















































































































HOUSE-DRESS. VISITING-DRESS. 








